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Pastors, Teachers, Lay Leaders: 


xX ARE YOU SELLING 
wr Gh. THE SIGN MAGAZINE 


. that’s where THE SIGN 
should be, for every Catholic to 


ead sot! emmy me TO YOUR PEOPLE? 
ag Pony the time for truth. 


THE SIGN presents it—in accur- 
ate articles, fine features, spark- 


ling stories, pictures aplenty! Special Low Rates on Quantity Orders 


Liked by the laity, promoted 
by priests, brothers, and sisters, 
each colorful issue of THE SIGN 


is welcomed by Catholics at @ Start Now! e Write Today to: 
churches, schools, seminaries, r The 
colleges, study clubs, discussion ? 
groups, etc. 


Present a Positive Program 
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A Perpetual Remembrance stn: 

| Passionist Missionaries 
Need 

Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 
(For each name enrolled) 


Your dollar will help educate American 
boys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 


- Benefactors Society. 
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Special Prayers are recited daily in every 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- Passionist Monastery for all our Living 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATECHISM STORIES 
A Teacher's Aid-book in five parts 

By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
A new omnibus edition. This is a book 
which many teachers will already 
know and which every teacher should 
possess. There are nearly seven hun- 
dred stories in this collection, some old, 
and some new, and each fitted to drive 
home some point of Catholic teaching; 
for convenience as well as for com- 
pleteness, they are adapted to the 
Baltimore Catechism. $3.50 


AS IM A MIRROR 
By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. 
Meditative essays by one of the great- 
est living Catholic philosophers. They 
were written during the fall of the 
year. Father James transmutes his 
reveries on the glories of autumn into 


piercing reflections on the deeper 
meaning of human life. $2.50 
PSALMS AND CANTICLES OF THE 


BREVIARY 
By Rev. R. J. Foster, S.T.L. 
This book will aid the student to pene- 
trate more deeply into the meaning of 
the psalms and canticles and thus to 
pray his breviary in the spirit intended 
by the Divine Author. It will also prove 
acceptable to priests who have long 
been accustomed to the Office, enab- 
ling them to achieve a greater appreci- 
ation of their daily prayer. They will 
also find the reading of it helpful dur- 
ing retreat or on days of recollection. 
Finally those religious whose rule binds 
them to recite the Office, or those laity 
who take delight in the psalms, will 
find here some further assistance in 
deepening their love for these sacred 
songs. $3.75 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE 
PRIESTHOOD 
By Mother de la Touche 
Available for the first time in English. 
The subject-matter, meant for every 
sincere priest, is a consideration of the 
intimacy and love that should exist be- 
tween the heart of Jesus and the heart 
of the priest. This book has been 
translated into eight languages and 
Pope Pius XII has given his special 
blessings to the translator. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF INFINITE LOVE 
By Mother de la Touche 
Companion volume to THE SACRED 
HEART AND THE PRIESTHOOD. Mother 
de la Touche deals with the nature of 
God and the mysteries of the unity 
and the Trinity with sublime ny: 

precision and depth. $2.0: 


THY LIGHT AND THY TRUTH 
By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 
A book of twenty-two practical medi- 
tations. Each meditation contains a 
preparatory prayer, the setting, the 
fruit, the body of the meditation, the 
summary, and the tessera or applica- 
tion. September Selection of the 5) Spirit- 
ual Book Associates. Ready Septem- 
ber 1. $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 




















Leper Awards 
Epirors oF THE SiGN: 


I read with tears in my eyes, “Salute to a 


Great American.” As Commander of this 
Post, I wish to offer, if possible, to help keep 
alive in the hearts of our lepers the love of our 
country. Therefore, I personally for my Post 
will offer the following American Legion 
Awards to the lepers at Molokai. 
SCHOOL AWARD MEDALS 
Boys: Honor, Courage, Scholarship, Leader- 
ship, and Service 
Girls: Honor, Courage, Companionship, Char- 
acter, Service, and Scholarship 
METHOD OF AWARD 

Since we cannot follow the regular method 
of award, I will ask that the Fathers at Molokai 
act as judges and have members of the school 
vote for the awards. Their decision will be 
accepted by us. 

ESSAY MEDAL 

Men or Women: An essay on America or on 
the history of Molokai. Again the Fathers will 
be the judges. 

I would like you to send this offer to Molokai 
for us. 

Crarre F. CarPeNTIER 
Commander 

Tamara Post No. 1708 
Albany, N. Y. 


Soul Rehabilitation 
Eprrors oF THe SicN: 

Let the devoted readers of THe Sicn follow 
through with the admirable suggestion made 
by you on the inside cover of the June issue. 

But why not send gift subscriptions of THe 
Sicn and other Catholic magazines to all vet- 
erans’ hospitals in the United States and over- 
seas? Certainly many disabled veterans would 
be eager for this type of reading: 

We hear so much about rehabilitation pro- 
grams for veterans. Is not spiritual rehabili- 
tation the primary step? 

Mrs. Wo. M. OsTRANDER 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Lucile Hasley 
Epirors oF THE Sicn: 

It seems to me that Lucile Hasley’s article 
“The Mona Lisas” contains only praise for nuns. 
She states that she has had no contact with 
nuns, yet for a convert she shows rare dis- 
cermment in understanding the cause of the 
Mona Lisa smile. 

Her “I Like Priests” was equally interesting. 
Again she seems to have a sympathy for and an 
understanding of them which is not always 
shared by those “whom He hath chosen for 
His inheritance.” 

Nuns are people too, and, if a tired nun 


wishes to relax by reading a mystery story, who 
shall blame her? 

Times change and so do customs. Ther 
was a time when I might have been shocked, 
but I'm not now when I encounter in the bank 
our second assistant, clad in slacks, a T shin, 
and no hat on his curly head. The soft young 
neck has had no time to be accustomed to th 
stiff Roman collar. Even after I look at him 
twice I still see the little rogue, whom, it seems 
only yesterday, I was chasing out of my chery 
tree. 

As a reader, may I welcome Lucile Hasley, 
The kind of article she writes is just what our 
Catholic publications need. Let us have mor 
of them. 

Atma M. Howanp 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sign Apostleship 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

After my Church, husband, and four chil- 
dren, THe Sicn is my pet love. Your number 
of readers is far more than the number of 
copies. After myself and two sons have read 
mine, I give it to several non-Catholics who ask 
me for it, asking each to return it, till it has 
made the rounds. They just love it. 

Mrs. K. CoLemMan 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Herbert Parsius 
Eprrors or THe SiGn: 

I am writing in criticism of an item appearing 
in your May issue. I want you to know that 
I, with other informed Catholics, consider Tut 
Sicn as a refreshing step forward in Catholic 
publications. In fact, it is the only one that 
I know of that combines approaches to th 
different levels of the family. Its coverage of 
world events, entertainment, religion, and other 
matters of interest should make it an_ ideal 
instrument for the promulgation of ideas. 

In your May number, you carried a picture 
with the following notation, “Herbert Parsius 
decides what may be sent to Russia. In view 
of recent complaints, it is interesting to note 
that he was appointed by former Secretary 
Wallace.” This appears beneath another picture 
with the following notation, “Heavy machinery 
and other potential war equipment is shown 
being loaded on a Russian freighter. War vets 
justly protested. Remember the scrap iron 
sent to Japan?” 

The notations combined with the photographs 
suggest that Parsius is a Communist. 

Having had occasion to do business with him 
and appraise him from all angles, I am satisfied 
that he is one of the finest, most patriotic, 
hard-working, and conscientious individuals 
that I have ever met. I am sure that you 
would agree with me if you had interviewed 
him, studied his background, and gathered all 
the facts in connection with his activities im 
the Government service. 

Dennis R. Horcan 
New York, N. Y. 


Brother Dutton 
Epirors of THe SIGN: 

For entertaining reading, your “Salute to 4 
Great American” by Horace Brown was fine. 
However, a few points in the story need to be 
X-rayed. 

A friend of mine, a religious brother of the 
same congregation as the famed Father Damien, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


talks about it but nobody does anything 

about it. Least of all the politicians. 

Inflation is caused by the fact that there are 
not enough goods and services available for the 
amount of money on hand. As a result buyers 
bid against one another for what they want and 
prices go up. 

To get some idea of where we stand in this 
regard, compare some figures for the years 1939 
and 1948. During this period, average weekly 
pay for city workers more than doubled—going 
from $23.86 in 1939 to $51.89 in 1948. Farm 
income from sales and government payments 
more than tripled. Annual income on hand for 
spending (income after taxes) is $190,000,000,000 
this year. It was $70,000,000,000 in 1939. 

That sounds wonderful. The American people 
have $120,000,000,000 more to spend this year 
than they had in 1939—even after Uncle Sam has 
taken his cut in the form of taxes. 

But as happens too often there’s another side 
to the silver lining. While the amount of money 
on hand has increased over two-and-a-half times, 
industry is turning out only 76 per cent more 
goods and agriculture only 35 per cent more 
products than in 1939. And to complicate mat- 
ters further, we are shipping billions of dollars 
worth of goods abroad or turning them into 
armaments. As a consequence, the only way to 
get what you want is to outbid your neighbor 
and thus raise prices still higher. The net result 
is that when you make a purchase today, you 
must spend a dollar to get what you could have 
bought for 57 cents in 1939. 

The easiest, safest, and least painful way to 
end inflation is to increase production so that 
the supply of goods and services will meet the 
demand. But increased production depends on 
an increase in the labor force, a greater supply 
of raw materials, and more transportation. The 
trouble is that there is no prospect of a much 
greater supply of any of these factors for some 
time to come. 

Since goods and services can’t be increased 


J ‘sits abou is like the weather. Everybody 






Cure for Inflation 


enough to stop inflation, the only alternative is 
to decrease demand. Expressed that way it 
doesn’t sound so bad, but what it really means 
is a decrease in the amount of money people 
have in their pockets to spend. No wonder 
politicians who bellow loudly for war on in- 
flation run in fright from anything like a really 
practical and effective cure for it. 

We had better face the fact that there is no 
means of stopping inflation that won't be pain- 
ful to everybody—workers, farmers, professional 
people, bankers, and businessmen. There is no 
cure for inflation that doesn’t entail more work 
and less money for everybody—a ban on further 
wage increases for workers (except in cases of 
real hardship and inequity), less government 
support of farm prices with a consequent de- 
crease in income for farmers, lower profits for 
business, higher reserves in the banks and there- 
fore fewer loans and less profit for the bankers, 
a curtailment of public works, and, to cap it all, 
higher taxes. 


HAT reads like the platform of a politician 
| ee doesn’t want to be elected—and that’s 


the reason nothing can be done, at least — 


in an election year. But only such an anti- 
inflation program, one that really gets at the 
roots of the matter, will be effective. Naturally 
it will be greatly disliked by a great many people. 
But if we want to cure the disease we must take 
the remedy. If we want the end we must embrace 


the means to attain the end—even if they are 
unpleasant. 


Until the public realizes this, and until anti- ~ 


inflationary measures are taken out of politics 
by a bipartisan legislative program, we shall con- 
tinue to have an inflationary boom—followed 
perhaps by a deflationary bust. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





I 
Paul Porter, special adviser to the President, charts 
price rises. We all know about that. There will be no 
remedy until the whole matter is taken out of politics. 


Henry A. Wallace—the voice of Moscow in 
program of his Progressive Party is 


darris & Ewing 





3 alll 
Wide World 

America. The 
Kremlin-made. 


American voters should remember that on Election Day. 


September, 1948 


“THE first witness was the Hatter. He came in with a 
teacup in one hand and a piece of bread and butter in the 
other. ‘I beg pardon, your Majesty,’ he began, ‘for bringing 

these in; but I hadn’t quite 


Spies in finished my tea when I was 
sent for.’ ‘You ought to have 
Washington finished. . . . Give your evi- 


dence,’ said the King; ‘and 
don't be nervous, or I'll have you executed on the spot.’ 
‘I'm a poor man, your Majesty,’ the Hatter began, in a 
trembling voice, ‘and I hadn’t begun my tea—not above a 
week or so—and what with the bread and butter getting so 
thin—and twinkling of the tea—’ ‘The twinkling of what? 
said the King. ‘It began with the tea,’ the Hatter replied. ‘Of 
course twinkling begins with a T!’ said the King sharply. 
‘Do you take me for a dunce? Go on!’ ‘I'm a poor man,’ 
the Hatter went on, ‘and most things twinkled after that 
—only the March Hare said—’ ‘I didn’t!’ the March Hare 
interrupted in a great hurry. ‘You did!’ said the Hatter. 
‘I deny it!’ said the March Hare. ‘He denies it,’ said the 
King; ‘leave out that part.” 

Perhaps if Lewis Carroll were titling his book on Alice 
for modern readers he would call it “Spy Queen in Washing- 
ton Wonderland.” Certainly the trial of the Mad Hatter 
reads like a parody on the Congressional investigations into 
Communist espionage and disloyal agents on the federal 
payroll. Serious and unsubstantiated charges have been 
publicly made and denied, and the headline writers have 
so blared the accusations that the denials have been prac- 
tically drowned out in the noise. 

Many sober-minded citizens who hate Communism quite 
as much as the members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the members of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, are seriously objecting to this sensational 
tarnishing of reputations and the lack of due process of 
law guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in criminal cases. 
Not agreeing with President Truman that the whole affair 
is a “red herring,” they realize that there have been some 
serious breaches of loyalty. They do not object to the 
purpose these committees have in view. They object to 
the methods used. They are asking, as one man put it, 
“How many innocent bystanders may the police legitimately 
shoot down to get their man?” 

It must be remembered that investigating committees are 
as old as our government. We imported the institution 
from English law. This investigating power is one of the 
broadest and most important powers Congress has. By it 
a check is kept on the executive department and the abuse 
of power that comes from a spreading bureaucracy. By it 
information essential for legislation is gathered and the 
public informed of the state of affairs. The legal basis of 
this power has been outlined in Supreme Court decisions, 
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and the consensus of students of the subject is that assets far 
- outweigh liabilities. tinued. 
Making full allowance for political motivation and the § % 2 
chance for little men to play to the galleries, it is still an Secon 
incontrovertible principle that the right of the people to § Me PT 
know what is going on in government transcends the rights of a ~ 
of individual citizens. The right of Congress to gather al) § tha 
the facts on a given matter being investigated transcends liels of 
the right of the individual to his own privacy. But it is § libra 
morally wrong and utterly indefensible for any government everythi 
group to admit hearsay evidence that amounts to an unsub pole 
stantiated smear, to refuse equal opportunity for a rebuttal 
of charges made, to ride rough-shod over individual rights IN the 
to a good name and a fair hearing. Beaty 
As much to blame as anything for the Washington Won. ie exp 
derland spy thriller have been the newspapers who have 
wantonly trafficked in reputations. Subversive elements in J Henry 
our government are much too serious a matter for senators, Is Sho 
representatives, or news lead writers to treat the spectacle 


pa as some sort of a midsummer’s Mardi Gras. i. Wi 
The Pope greets Italian workers whom he urges to form 


an apostolate of workers. His program is the only one IN Rumford, Maine, or Cripple Creek, Colorado, or in oo 
that will save them from the shackles of Red bondage. 


: me : al 
many an American town and city in between, there's prob- 
ably not a person who would part with a continental for 





one copy of the Nation. Pong 
The Banning of They probably had never p=} ; 

heard of it until one Paul Th 
the Nation Blanchard did a series of ar. : 

ticles for it. And they prob =. 
ably never heard of Paul Blanchard until he grabbed ahold a « 
of the coattails of notoriety by writing these articles which 


were adroitly anti-Catholic. A Lutheran superintendent ‘il th 
of schools in New York City banned the magazine from all a 
public schools in June, and after a flood of protests and 
hearings the complete nine-man Board of Superintendents Hung 
unanimously reafirmed the ban in July. Much as we dis 














like to add to the free publicity the Nation has received, ll 
we can scarcely refrain from expressing astonishment that ale 1 
the American Civil Liberties Union, represented by Arthur unite 
Garfield Hays should enter the lists to fight the ban; that_ in. 
former Governor of New York Herbert H. Lehman should & c 
offer his support; that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in her Re: 
: column, My Day, should urge revocation of the ban; that § gon. 
Acme a special committee including Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. John A. living 
Paul Hoffman, E.C.A. head, inspects machinery on a Mackay, Cass Canfield, William Rose Benet, Dr. Henry § ine, 
san mn Mastaee MaMa aM: yore en ht Wigew sey Seidel Canby, Christopher LaFarge, Archibald MacLeish, digni 
and of course Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist § 4... 
Church, should be formed to uphold the Nation. Invidious § ,4;, 
as the comparison is, we wonder had the magazine been Bu 
removed because of anti-Semitism or anti-Negroism would § 4, ; 

these stalwarts of liberalism have been quite so vocal? taug! 

As the list grows of those who are championing the Nation, § yy, 

one wonders in consternation if these people lend credence § j, ,, 

and at least implicit approval to the Blanchard attack. put 

When we find the American Jewish Congress, the Public vet 

Education Association, and the United Parents Association §— per 

remonstrating with the New York Board of Superintendents W 

and the Board of Education, one wonders if these organi- § jgy 

zations are so naive as really to maintain the issue is one Sup 

of freedom of the press. and 

When the American Council of Christian Churches, the § me, 

Methodist Federation for Social Action, the American Jewish 9 yea, 

Committee, the Teachers Union CIO, the Teachers Guild § do, 

AFL, ‘the Lawyers Guild, the American Veterans Committee, — we 

and other groups, both political and otherwise, eagerly add § He, 

their names in protest over the Nation’s ban, we think it is D 

high time that Superintendent of Schools Dr. William Jen- § any 

sen’s two observations were emphasized: teri 

Acme irst: “ ber of the boar eived a request from 

Germans watching an American plane flying supplies to wai peat paren "it spate ees ro vavaual oe u pi 
Berlin. In view of the extremely dangerous world situa- Y group rece 8 rte ng any; group on 
tion, we cannot have too many p Sever the cost. asking that the subscriptions to the magazine be discon- § [f | 
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tinued. The only pressure has been from groups opposing 
our action.” 

Second: “It is not a question of freedom of speech or of 
the press. We are not raising any question as to the right 
of a magazine to print any material it wishes to. We main- 
tin that articles which repeatedly attack the religious be- 
liefs of our pupils do not belong in public school classrooms 
or libraries. Freedom of the press has never meant that 
eerything that is printed must necessarily be used in the 
public schools.” 


IN the recent arrest of top Communists in the United States 
Henry Wallace took the typical party-line attitude and said 
the expected things. That would deserve no comment. But 

he did let drop a statement 


enry Wallace which represents the opinion 
a of a great number of other- 
ls Shocked wise orthodox Americans. 


And a dangerous opinion it 
is Wallace said: “We are shocked that there are politicians 
in our rich, powerful democracy who feel so insecure that 
they are led to suppress the political freedom of a relative 
handful of American Communists.” 

That is what Henry Wallace thinks. And that is what 
many others think who would find Mr. Wallace’s political 
aeed otherwise revolting. 

The sinister thing about that opinion is that it is utterly 
materialistic. It can be true only if material values are 
superior to spiritual ones; only if the body counts more 
than the soul. 

Our Government intends to prosecute and, if possible, 
jail these Communists on the score that they are a real 
menace to the peace and freedom of America. They are 
considered to be exactly like the Yugoslav Communists, the 
Hungarian Communists, and the Czechoslovakian Commu- 
nists in that they are prepared to overthrow the United 
States Government by any illegal means available and to 
tule the American people by dictatorship. So, at this all- 
toolate date, the Government is going to try by legal pro- 
tess to put them out of circulation if it can convict them of 
the crimes. 

Remember, the consideration here is the peace and free- 
dom of America—a man's right to have the say over his own 
living, provided that he does not violate the same right in 
others. It is a spiritual thing—protection of a man’s natural 
dignity. That is what these Communists are charged with 
threatening; and that is what the Government is under- 
taking to defend. 

But Henry Wallace comes along and says: “Granted that 
the Communists plan to tell you what your children will be 
taught and whether you may worship God publicly and 
where you must work and what clothes you must wear and 
in what house you must live; neverthéless, you should not 
put them in jail, because they are not quite strong enough 
yet to carry out their program.” ‘That, in paraphrase, is 
Henry Wallace's meaning. 

We are noticing here that such an opinion is raw material- 
im. And it can sound plausible only to materialistic ears. 
Suppose that Henry Wallace were to square his shoulders 
and step into the field of bacteriology and make this state- 
ment: “We are shocked that there are finicky people in this 
year of 1948 who feel so insecure that they are led to start 
doctoring at the first appearance of pneumococcus infection.” 
We would think that instead of being merely a fanciful man, 
Henry had gone outright mad. 

Neither could Mr. Wallace gain sympathetic attention for 
any other equivalent statement which might apply to ma- 
terial life. If he said: “We are shocked that there are people 
$0 squeamish that they will not drink even a sip of carbolic 
acid,” we would begin to look around for the nearest exit. 
If he said: “We are puzzled that there are drivers who are 
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Three priests haled before the People’s Court in Buda- 





pest for “agitating against the democratic system in 
Hungary.” Like the Nazis, Reds fear and hate priests. 





Wide World 


André Maric, new French premier, has a headache. All 


France will have one too until she can find a strong 


and 


stable government really capable of governing. 





Harris & Ewing 


Elizabeth Bentley faces William Remington, whom she ac- 
cused as Red spy. We've had too many Reds in key posts, 
but the good name of the innocent must be protected. 


; ap 
French children receiving American food and clothing. 
We have our faults, but we have done a good job of help- 
ing to feed and clothe the needy children of Europe. 


Wide World 
Vandenberg, Dewey, and Dulles, Republican high co 
mand on foreign affairs. Nonpartisan conduct of levign 
relations is more than ever necessary in the coming months. 


reluctant to be involved in even a minor crash,” someone 
would pull the emergency alarm. Those are all material 
values. They register in terms of emotional disturbang 
and physical pain, We react to them as we would react tp 
a douse of cold water or a pin prick. We come to life; we 
make a decision; we immediately conspire with ourselves t 
be practical. 

This would be wonderful, provided that our sensitivenes 
and our practicality extended beyond mere material thingy 
It would be nice, for instance, if a known imjustice perpe. 
trated five thousand miles away on a whole nation of people 
(like Finland) were to make us recoil as much as a veiled 
sneer flashed at our single self. It would be nice if we ap 
peared blushing and dejected before the world because our 
nation has compromised with fidelity to its friends and faip. 
ness to small countries, just as we would appear blushing 
and dejected before the world because of a literal black ey 
It would be nice if we were to get as excited over a threat 
to our real liberties, which are mainly spiritual, as we @ 
over “polio,” which is strictly physical. Or, to come bag 
to Mr. Wallace, it would be nice if we were as serious about 
Communism as we are about cancer. 


THIS spiritual anesthesia, however, is not the disease. Bf 
is only a symptom, an effect. Just as a cough is a symptom 
and effect of tuberculosis. The disease is a kind of amnesia, 

The average citizen does not 
Re-Education In think of spiritual facts. Pe 
haps it is better to say that 
he does not know them; he 
has never understood them 

For instance, take the matter of political equality. It® 
a spiritual thing. It is a right. You cannot see it. You 
cannot squeeze it. It does not cause gastric distress. It 
means that one citizen, if he fulfills the law, is entitled 
as much of-the attention and consideration of government, 
as much use of the public funds, as any other citizen in an 
equivalent position. 

The fact is, however, that very few Americans would know 
when that principle is threatened and how to go about pro 
tecting it. They have heard about it. They can recite 
about it. But they do not know what it means. The only 
way in which Americans generally could be made really 
sensitive to its meaning and its implications would be by 
sampling concrete instances and finding in each the com 
sistent practice of equality. He would have to see that the 
vote is open to the Negro as well as to the white, and that 
the American community makes it practically possible for the 
Negro to vote unmolested. He would have to see that every- 
one is entitled to go to any accredited school without being 
discriminated against because he chooses not to go to a 
school organized to give satisfaction only to an atheist. 

Unfortunately, however, the job cannot be done in that 
dynamic way. And it cannot because much of the charter 
of American equality exists only as pretty prose on a piece 
of paper. Begin to make the significance of American equal 
ity clear by pointing to even random instances and you im- 
mediately draw attention to the fact that in too many cases 
equality is for those who can lobby themselves into it, and 
preference is for those who can lobby most powerfully. 

In the meantime, the spiritual implications of American 
democracy are not understood. And because they are not 
understood, Henry Wallace can make a statement which is 
considered only suspicious when it is actually downright silly. 

If men can be proved criminals, why should they be left 
at large because they are criminals only against our poitical 
liberties? Mr. Wallace implies that they should. And the 
further implication is that liberty is worth less than your 
watch or your car or your wallet or other material things, 
that can be stolen from you. 


Americanism 
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In spite of some improvement in their attitude to the Negro, most 


Southerners reject in practice the Christian and democratic principles they profess 


im Crow’s Homeland 


by JOHN N. POPHAM 


Press Ass'n. 


Klansman Dr. Samuel Green declares that, “If Negroes are given a place at the side of 
white men through Federal bayonets, blood will flow in the streets of the South” 


A’ the American people renew their 
quadrennial game of choosing a 
chief executive, the issue of civil rights 
guarantees for minority groups is of 
primary importance. Each of the major 
political parties has clearly indicated 
that from the standpoint of vote-getting 
the civil rights issue this year revolves 
almost entirely about the status of the 
American Negro in our democratic so- 
ciety. 

The great majority of Negroes re- 
side in the Southern states and it is 
largely the undemocratic treatment of 
Negroes in that region which has re- 
sulted in the civil rights controversy’s 
becoming one which may well decide 
the presidential race because of its 
frenetic impact on the large Negro 
populations in key industrial centers 
that swing large blocs of electoral votes 
in the North and East. 

Thus, it would be well to look south- 
ward at this time and assay the pros- 
pects of the disinherited Negro in the 
richest and most powerful country in 
the world. For it is now apparent to 
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even the most myopic that the lowly 
Negro sharecropper occupying his cabin- 
in-the-cotton and the Negro city dweller 
obeying Jim Crow customs on street- 
cars and in movie houses are as im- 
portant to our international standing as 
the shoe was to the horse in the doggerel 
about the battle that was lost. 

The South is unquestionably the 
most perplexing region of the country. 
A source of strength to the national 
leadership in the doubtful prewar 
years when this country wavered be- 
tween international- 
ism, still it perpetuates a feudal system 
that is the very antithesis of the one- 
world philosophy. Frequently called 
the Bible Belt because of its addiction 
to the tenets of fundamental Christi- 
anity, there are many for whom it daily 
perverts that religion’s great concept 
of the brotherhood of mankind. Famous 
in legend and story for its grace, charm, 
and warm friendliness, it is unusually 
fertile ground for the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Columbians, and similar promoters 
of bigotry. 


isolationism and 


There appears to be little likelihood 
of the South's taking any immediate 
steps to improve the civil rights status 
of the ten million Negroes living in that 
region. Indeed, the picture is very 
bleak and discouraging. The few rays 
of hope at this time stem entirely from 
the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court insisting that voting privileges 
and better educational facilities must 
be given the Negro. The South has a 
greater respect for the judiciary than 
for any other branch of the government, 
and as a result it has made some paltry 
efforts to conform to the Court's rulings. 

On the other hand there is a slowly 
developing liberal movement in the 
South which, although thus far unable 
to make anything more than a mild 
dent in the formidable shield of politi- 
cal white supremacy, has managed to 
bring about a number of social, eco- 
nomic, and educational improvements 
to the point that the Negro is enjoying 
a larger share of what might be called 
simple human rights as distinct from 
the civil rights guaranteed in our con- 
stitutional democracy. The entire pic- 





ture is so replete with paradoxes that it 
would do well to survey the situation 
in some detail. 

From one viewpoint perhaps the 
most enlightening survey in recent years 
was released on July 15 by the Southern 
Regional Council, the most widely re- 
spected group dealing with race rela- 
tions in Dixie. Prepared by Dr. Luther 
P. Jackson, professor of history at Vir- 
ginia State College, the report declares 
hat the number of qualified Negro 
voters in the South has tripled since 
1940 and that despite insistent dema- 
goguery by white supremists it is highly 
improbable that this progress will wane. 

The report asserts that although there 
is a general knowledge of certain guber- 
natorial and senatorial elections in the 
South in which’ the issue of white 
supremacy has’ been highlighted, still 
“the people of the country at large have 
been aware of the advancement 
made by the Negroes in certain cities in 
this region.” In pursuing these efforts 
toward a fuller citizenship, the report 
adds, the Negroes have received con- 
siderable encouragement from southern 
whites. 

\s practical benefits that have come 
to the Negroes as a result of their in- 
creased voting strength, the report lists 
the construction of additional parks, 
playgrounds, schools, and other public 
facilities, as well as token employment 
in minor city, county, and state jobs, 
especially those calling for close associ- 
ation with Negroes in a welfare sense. 

\t the same time, the report points 

ut that although the number of Negro 
voters has advanced sharply since 1940, 
the number of qualified white voters 
also has increased, and in most states 

t a faster rate, which has maintained 
the general pattern of white supremacy. 

To be utterly fair in any discussion 
of the subject, one should recognize 
that the South has the racial problem 
yn a scale that is unknown to the rest 
{ the country. In the last decade there 
have been amazing improvements in the 

tuation, but to many Southerners the 
improvements are too slow in coming. 
In this connection, it is of the utmost 
importance to realize that much of the 
present frenzied Southern feeling on 
the subject stems from acts of ameliora- 
tion on the part of fellow Southerners. 

President Truman’s controversial civil 
rights program issued last January con- 
tained ten points, four of which spelled 
anathema to Dixie. They were the calls 
for Federal legislation to eliminate poll 
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JOHN N. POPHAM heads the South- 
ern Bureau of the “New York Times.” 
Raised in the South, he was a reporter 
for the "Times" for many years. He 
served as a Marine Corps Captain in 
the war. 
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taxes, lynching, segregation practices in 
transportation, and unfair employment 
practices. 

Generally, the history of the poll tax 
is one of using it as an instrument to 
disenfranchise the Negro and the “poor 
white.” However, North Carolina did 
away with the poll tax twenty-five years 
ago and as yet no Negro has been elect- 
ed to major public office in that most 
liberal of Southern states. Again, the 
poll tax is used by the political machine 
of Boss Crump of Memphis to win elect- 
ions through buying up thousands of 
receipts for Negroes and then racing 





Typical street in Negro slum district. A 
away are modern homes and beautiful gardens of the whites 


the Negroes to the polls in trucks at 
the last minute to discount the ballots 
of the opposition in a close contest. 
Also, Virginia, a poll tax state, recently 
elected a Negro as a city councilman in 
Richmond. 

A realization that the poll tax works 
both ways has created an atmosphere in 
the South today whereby there is a wide 
but somewhat reluctant acceptance of 
the premise that it should be repealed. 
However, die-hard politicians insist that 
the laws against the poll tax should be 
passed by State legislatures rather than 
by the Federal Congress. In any case, 
it is strongly indicated that the South 
could be pushed over the brink in favor 
of eliminating the poll tax, although the 
howls of professional politicians would 
make the wail of a banshee sound like 
a mere whispering in the treetops. 

A good many Southerners now seem 
ready to accept antilynching legislation, 
although here again the politician in- 
sists that it must be adopted by the 
State legislatures. Southerners have been 
making much of the fact that lynchings 
have dropped to one or two a year. 
Make no mistake about it, though, this 
improvement is due entirely to Southern 









shame at tongue lashings and world 
scorn resulting from past performances, 
along with the great courage of the 
Negro in continuing to live in lynch 
minded communities and force local law 
enforcement machinery to acknowledge 
its duty to protect him. 

On the subject of eliminating segre. 
gation in transportation there seems to 
be an attitude on the part of the South. 
erners to deplore Federal antidiscrim. 
ination laws but at the same time to 
recognize that it is something he may 
have to accept as a national way of life 
that goes beyond his State boundaries, 






































































































































Ewing Galloway 
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He brings to it something of the “tolera- 


tion” that marks his occasional visits to terit 
the North or East, where Negroes sit fort. 
beside him in buses or in restaurants. doin 

There is nothing on the Southern al i 
horizon to indicate that Dixieland is Stat 
prepared to accept even the slightest 0 
change in segregation patterns for chin 
schools, restaurants, or transportation arm 
by way of State laws. Any effort to past 
bring about such changes by Federal thir 
law will result at this time in united Sou 
opposition from the South, with vio- mer 
lence a Damoclean possibility. Mean- elec 


while the elimination of Jim Crowism 
on interstate carriers by Federal di- 
rection is accepted grudgingly, inch by 
inch, with much muttering in parlors 
and barbershops about “Yankees and 
Communists.” 


O the South the barb in the Presi- 

dent’s civil rights proposals was 
the recommendation for Federal fair 
employment practices legislation. Many 
liberal Southerners have balked on this 
item, and there isn’t the slightest chance 
of rallying any sizable Southern strength 
behind it. At this time it would ap- 
pear that the subject, which is a brand 
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new patch on the Dixie political quilt, 

needs to be shaped in the same school 

that forged the improved attitudes on 

poll tax and lynching—that of solid 

education and downright peskiness in 
roach. 

Thus it is apparent that the South is 
not making any immediate progress in 
the matter of granting civil rights to 
the Negro. There is, however, an at- 
mosphere of hopefulness that some ad- 
vances can be made on certain mild 
measures, such as those against lynching 
and the poll tax, particularly if they are 
handled with dispatch, political dex- 





Two of Atlanta’s eight Negro policemen. 
first ever appointed. They may not arrest whites 


terity, and a good sense of timing. Un- 
fortunately, no Southern leadership is 
doing anything concrete and the region- 
al insistence is solely on the side of 
State action only. 

On the specific side there are many 
chinks appearing in the discrimination 
armor of the South. News stories this 
past year have featured the fact that 
thirty-nine cities and towns in nine 
Southern states have hired Negro Police- 
men. A Negro State legislator was 
elected in Kentucky and a Negro candi- 
date for city council lost by a slim 
margin in Miami, while another won 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

In Greenville, S.C., scene of a famous 
lynching trial in the Spring of 1947, 
there is a drive for Southern whites to 
have Negro voters enrolled for party 
primary voting under recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court. A few weeks ago, 
Negroes and whites voted side by side in 
a Greenville city election without any 
disorder, and several days later the city 
council set in motion the machinery 
whereby nine rustic lodges and a lake 
with boating and swimming facilities, in 
a nearby State park, were taken from 
whites and given to Negroes. 
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No report on the South's moves would 
be complete without some reference to 
its strong religious spirit and the great 
hopes that rest therein. Southern church 
groups of various denominations lately 
have been insistent that segregation is 
a denial of the Christian principle of 
brotherhood, a» moral thrust that has 
stirred political reaction and brought 
about numerous local improvements. 


The recent stand of Archbishop Ritter 
of St. Louis, a city of segregation pat- 
terns and Southern sympathies, on the 
question of admitting Negro children to 
parochial 


schools was a tremendous 


ee 
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boost in morale for the Negro and for 
the religious working to better race re- 
lations in the South. 


The South is predominantly Protest- 
ant. In the 1920's it was the literary 
fashion, set by Henry L. Mencken, to 
scoff at the South as church-ridden with 
myriad cults and sects. It is only just to 
point out that the South in being des- 
cribed as church-ridden might just as 
well be seen as God-thirsty and God- 
loving. Southerners generally are devout 
people who love God and who subscribe 
strongly to the divinity of Christ. 


ATHOLICS who have come up 
against the secular mind of today 
will agree that it is far easier to deal 
with a fundamental Southern Protestant 
who believes in God than with the luke- 
warm, science-minded, rationalizing “‘lib- 
eral” who claims to love all things great 
and small, but denies or debates the 
existence of God. There is always hope 
with one who loves God, but little can 
be expected of the wily skeptic who 
questions the source of all grace. 
And therein lies the hope of the South. 
In general it is not hate the Southerner 
has for the Negro, but a lack of love in 


Negroes 
primary indicates some progress 


the philosophical sense that evil is the 
absence of good. The Southerner often 
is benevolent and affectionate toward 
Negroes, but more than that he needs 
to know love of creatures through love 
of God, a point readily understandable 
in Catholic teaching. The best chance 
to bring this concept of love to the 
Southerner is through his strong reli- 
gious nature. The Negro is fully aware 
of this and many Negro leaders know 
that their best allies in the current 
struggle are to be found in Southerners 
who love them as God's creatures and 
not just those who practice tolerance 
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voting in Mississippi 


and acts of paternalistic kindness to 
soothe a disturbed conscience. 

To summarize, it would appear that 
the South as a whole is ready for some 
slight improvements in civil rights leg- 
islation. It is not doing anything note- 
worthy along that line af present, how- 
ever. In specific matters, there are 
many instances of gradual improve- 
ments, but the segregation pattern, to 
some extent, mars them all. 

The picture is dark, despite the im- 
provements. Thus it narrows down to 
the question now asked by most liberal 
Southerners and Negro leaders: Is it 
too late? This writer is inclined at 
this time to go along with the feeling 
that it i§ rapidly becoming too late; 
that the intransigence of most Southern- 
ers on the race question and on the 
granting of civil rights to Negroes is 
stubbornly crucifying the greatest ex- 
periment in government yet seen; that it 
is driving the nails while atheistic Com- 
munism waits off-stage, strengthening 
its cause with a distorted picture of the 
South, grounded on some revolting facts. 
It may be too late, but there is always 
prayer that God's grace may move some 
Southern mountains. 








Four Park Street in historic section of Boston. 
Group leaving Catholic Information Center 


Py(HE Paulists are making history in 
Boston. Three years ago this June 
past they opened their Catholic Inform- 
ition Center on picturesque Park Street 
n the pleasant slopes of Beacon Hill 
»pposite Boston Common. It is almost 
if they had come home, for the 
beginnings of the order are closely 
voven with the nineteenth century in- 
llectual movement that swept Massa- 
husetts and the nation. At the Brook 
Farm in Boston, Isaac Thomas Hecker 
lrifted closer to the Catholicism that 
was eventually to prove his natural 
milieu. Now his spiritual sons are back 
n the city which can claim him as one 
its spiritual sons, preaching Christ 
rucified to non-Catholics. 
They have ‘set up their headquarters 
the very heart of .the ancient city. 
Lest anyone be deceived by the faulty 
igures that Boston is 75 percent Catho- 
he should walk Beacon Hill. The 
Paulists are located in a building that 
s once the home of Josiah Quincy, 
famous mayor of Boston. It is about 
halfway between Brimstone Corner 
stands the Park Street Church 
Congregational) and the Republican- 
dominated State House, designed by 
Bulfinch, with its great gold dome. 
Several doors away from the Paulists is 
the world headquarters of the Universal- 
t Church and even closer the world 
eadquarters for the Unitarian Church. 
\round the corner is what amounts to 
the world headquarters’ of the Con- 
gregational Church, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. On the other side of Beacon 
Hill, the Anglican Cowley Fathers have 
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where 


Father John Carvlin, C.S.P., Director of 
the Center, lectures to a typical convert class 


Paulists on Park Stree 


In the heart of a traditionally Protestant 








stronghold in Boston, Paulists expound the 


ancient Faith to all who will heed their voices 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


their monastery and are frequently seen 
on Park Street with their broad hats 
and black soutanes. 

From the front steps of the Catholic 
Information Center, one can see Sun- 
day’s thousands entering St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, headquarters for the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts. From the 
rear window of the Center, one can see 
the evening throngs entering Tremont 
Temple, largest Baptist Church in New 
England. Across the street from the 
Center is Boston Common, where Com- 
munists, Socalists, every degree of ec- 
centric and every brand of orthodox 
Christian, as well as Jesuit-trained col- 
lege boys preach, argue, debate, and 
lament with, to, and for each other 
every sunny day in the week. Lest 
anyone still think that the Paulists have 
chosen a Catholic center to convert, let 
them also know that Boston is the 
world headquarters for the Christian 
Science Church, whose reading rooms 
dot the city, that the Methodists publish 
their Zion’s Herald and also have the 


largest Methodist college in the world 
here (with more than seven thousand 
Catholic students), that Jehovah Wit 
nesses sell the Watchtower on every 
tenth street corner, that the Boston Post, 
New England's largest daily paper, car- 
ries each Saturday on the religion page 
thirteen advertisements from spiritualist 
seance centers and temples, and that, 
from the steps of the Paulists Center, 
the Rev. John Carvlin, C.S.P., Director 
of the Center, could hurl his breviary 
through a window of a reading room 
of the I AM. 

In effect he has thrown the gospel 
through the windows of a number of 
reading rooms. If the work of the Paul- 
ists is tougher on Beacon Hill than it 
would be elsewhere, Father Carvlin and 
his staff of four have brought new enter- 
prise and new methods to the job of 
teaching the truth of the Catholic 
Church to non-Catholic America. 

In January of this year, Archbishop 
Cushing confirmed a class of, ninety 
converts from the Center. In June, 
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The reading room contains 2,000 volumes—mostly 
to non-Catholic 


books of 


interest 


Bishop John J. Wright, the Auxiliary, 
confirmed a class of equal size. That 
pace has not been maintained from the 
beginning, naturally. The beginnings 
were necessarily The Paulists 
wait until the inquirers come or are 
brought. Up until June of this year, 
Father Carvlin estimated that 80 per 
cent of the inquirers were brought in 
by Catholics. The other 20 per cent 
came in by themselves. In May of 
this year, Father Carvlin stopped merely 
worrying about those non-Catholics who 
were interested but timid, who were 
eager but embarrassed, who knew no 
Catholics to bring them in, to break 
the ice, to make the way that much 
easier. He put advertisements in three 
papers (Boston has eight daily papers, 
including the Christian Science Mon- 
itor). The first two papers brought a 
total of five hundred inquiries from per- 
sons wanting to take the course. The 
third advertisement brought nearly five 
hundred more. The project is well on 
the way to bankrupting the Center! 
But Father Carvlin has faith in the 
Providence of God, the strength of 
himself and his staff, the enthusiasm of 
the converts themselves, and the Paul- 
ists League which does its best to scare 
up the money that Father Carvlin is 
spending on stationery, stamps, printing, 
pamphlets, and books. He hasn't started 
to estimate the cost to the Center. 

To each inquirer who clips and sends 
in the coupon from the advertisements, 
the Center sends a paper-bound book, 
then printed questions, and letters of 
explanation. If they fail to hear from 
the inquirer again, one of the priests 
sends a personal letter. If the examina- 
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slow. 





Father 


inquirers 


tion papers come back, they are correct- 
ed and marked, and grades given the 
inquirers. The marks are uniformly 
high, and the interest is sustained in 
the great majority of cases. It is too 
early to judge the permanence of the 
project or its ultimate success. The 
adventure may yet prove, along with the 
work of the Kuights of Columbus, that 
newspaper advertising and the corres- 
pondence courses are the best ways 
to reach the non-Catholic. It offers 
privacy unmatched; it is the ultimate 
in impersonalness; it does not require 
the housewife to leave her home. How 
else would the Paulists have reached 
(she’s getting all A’s) who 
writes to them, “I’m sure I will remain 
a fervent Methodist to the end of my 
days but I'm enjoying your course tre- 
mendously!” 

To each student-by-letter the Paulists 
offer an inexpensive but pleasant copy 
of DaVinci’s Last Supper if they come 
to the Center in person. 

The Center is well set up to receive 
them. In the basement of the building 
is a pamphlet room. Here the telephone 
switchboard is located. Through it the 
priests and their lay volunteers receive 
hundreds of questions daily. There is 
a rule that all questions of dogma must 
be answered by one of the priests. The 
majority of the questions do not involve 
dogma, and many of them are from 
Catholics wanting to know if “tomorrow 
is a fast day?” “How old is Archbishop 
Cushing?” and hundreds more. 

Behind the pamphlet room is what 
was the Quincy kitchen. Here, where 
John Quincy Adams, President of the 
United States, once sat wiping per- 


a woman 


Carvlin giving private 
This method supplements the general lectures 
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instructions. 


spiration from his bald head, the priests 
and volunteers handle the correspond- 
ence, seated before the great fireplace. 
Upstairs is the reception, recreation, and 
reading room, lined with books and 
guarded by volunteer receptionists. The 
receptionists bother no one unless some 
person indicates a desire to be addressed 
or to speak. Visitors are permitted to 
wander where they may unaccosted and 
read what they want among the books, 
the magazines, and the pamphlets. To 
the rear are the offices where the priests 
give private instructions and overhead 
are the classrooms where group instruc- 
tions are given. On the third floor are 
the priests’ rooms. Father Carvlin sleeps 
in what was once a lecture room for a 
Baptist minister. 

The chapel occupies what was once 
a Waldorf restaurant (in the second 
of the two buildings used by the Center). 
And what some wit may guess actually 
happened—a woman wandered in by 
force of habit for a cup of coffee, found 
a chapel, made inquiries, ended up a 
Catholic. The Waldorf system never 
served her better! 

This is not the first such Center that 
the Paulists have set up, but it is unique 
because of its location, its historical 
associations, and—now, its enterprise. 
The first three years were difficult, but 
the prospects for the coming three are 
exciting, particularly so with the indica- 
tions given by the correspondence 
course in Catholicism. The Paulist 
Fathers are restrained in their pre- 
dictions, but their volunteers, many con- 
verts among them, believe the Park 
Street Center has launched one of the 
great movements of our time. 
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He stared and tried des- 
perately to think of some- 
thing important to say. 
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OEY stood by the open bulkhead in 
the yard, watching a movement in 
the mint bed against the gray foundation 
of the house. The sandpaper sound of 
his mother’s slippers reached him from 
the kitchen window. A cupboard door 
squeaked. Water splashed in the sink. 
Joey held his lower lip between his 
teeth and wished he could be sitting on 
the red kitchen stool, watching his 
mother at her morning tasks. Fishing 
was no fun. Not alone. Not even with 
the brand new twelve-dollar fly rod his 
father had given him last month on his 
eighth birthday. 

A plump brown toad emerged from 
the mint bed and blinked its bulging 
eyes.at him. Joey jabbed with the tip 
of his fishing rod. The toad leaped 
quivering along the wall, frantically 
seeking safety. 

But there was no fun in poking the 
toad. There was just no fun in any- 
thing. There was only the misery of 
wondering where his father was and not 
knowing when he would come home 
again. 

Joey had sometimes pitied other kids 
whose fathers never did things with 
them, like going fishing or playing catch 
or digging wild flowers down in the 
woods to plant in the garden. He had 
been sad for them without ever knowing 
quite how they felt. Now he knew. 

Nothing you did was worth doing. 
You just did things to use up time. 

With the rod under one arm he 
trudged across the back yard to the road, 
across the road to the field beyond, and 
down the field toward the curving line 
of alders at the edge of the pond. He 
kicked the buttercups and yellow wood 
sorrel as he went, beheading them one 
by one. He hurled a make-believe stone 
at an inquisitive catbird to frighten it. 

At the pond’s edge he found a turtle, 
dry and dusty from plodding through 
the hot grass, and for a time he amused 
himself by shifting his feet to block its 
efforts to escape. Tiring of that, he 
walked out on the leaning limb of the 
old oak at the water's edge and sat down. 

He did not understand why his father 
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Sometimes only a child’s unclouded eyes can find the 


way when people are lost on paths of loneliness 


by HUGH B. CAVE 


had gone away. He was not even sure 
when his father and mother had started 
being unhappy. Perhaps it was the 
night his father had come home from the 
city very late, and his mother had been 
cross because supper was cold. Perhaps 
it had something to do with why his 


‘ father had come home so late. 


Joey knew only that after several days 
of terrible silence his father and mother 
had begun to speak to each other again 
—but as if they were strangers who had 
to be polite. And they had not talked 
about the usual things, like Mr. Gra- 
ham’s dog that had got run over, or what 
to do about the plaster coming loose in 
the front-hall closet, but about “arrange- 
ments” and “savings accounts” and a 
man named Mr. Verney who had an 
office in the city and would “attend” to 
things. 

Always, too, they talked in difficult 
grown-up words, to make certain he 
would not understand . . . as if they were 
playing catch and throwing the ball too 
high for him to reach. 

In a few days they had used up all the 
difficult words. Then the silence had 
come back more terrible than before, 
until his father took a suitcase to work 
one morning and did not come back. 

That ended it. That ended every- 
thing. “Your father has gone on a trip, 
Joey,” his mother said. That was what 
he must tell the neighbors if they asked 
him. And, smiling, she added, “We'll 
have to get along without him, darling, 
maybe for a long while. But we can do 
it, can’t we?” 

Her smile was no real smile; Joey 
knew that. Sometimes at night he heard 
his mother crying in her room with the 
door shut. Sometimes he saw her stand- 
ing at the window, looking at the top f 
the hill where the road went out of 


sight. He was not sure what her crying - 


meant. He was not sure of anything any 
more. But there was no more fun in 
being Joey Stillson. 





There was no fun now in lying on the 
oak limb looking down at the water. 
But he could think of nothing else to 
do, nothing else at all. 

He lay on his stomach, watching the 
fish. There were lots ot fish; you could 
always see them here. A school of 
pumpkin seeds swam through a sunlit 
passage between the straight green stems 
of the pond lilies, and the bright spots 
on their gills flashed like the bits of 
colored glass in his kaleidoscope. He 
dropped a piece of bark on them and 
the fish fled in formation. 

A pair of small bass glided by, and the 
stripes on their shining sides were like 
railroad tracks, weaving and twisting 
through the weeds. They hurried when 
he frightened them. But they stayed 
together, and they were together when 
he lost sight of them, 

A yellow perch swam slowly under 
him, poking its nose against the pickerel- 
weed stems is if it were lonely and look- 
ing for some other fish to play with. 
Joey held a piece of bark over it but 
changed his mind. He made a spear of 
his fishing rod and lay still, aiming it, 
and when the sun glittered on the yellow 
scales of the lonely perch he jabbed 
downward with the rod tip. 

The fish leaped from the pond in wild 
fright, scurrying along the top of the 
water like a small motorboat before it 
plunged again and vanished. 

From the bank a mocking voice spoke 
his name. “Lookut Joey Stillson!” 

Joey stood up and squinted through 
the screen of oak leaves at two boys 
standing on the grassy bank. They were 
kids he went to school with, Edwin 
Brown and William Ciantis, and they 
must have been there some time, watch- 
ing him. 

“Look-ut Jo-ey Still-son, fish-in’ by 
him-self!” William sang, making up a 
tune that climbed and dived like a see- 
saw. 

“I'm not either fishin’!” Joey retorted. 
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“I suppose you’ve got flies named William and Joey and Edwin” 


“Then what's the fishin’ pole for?” 

Joey could think of no adequate 
answer to that and wished the two boys 
would go away. He could not make 
them go away. The pond was not his. 
But he and his father came to this spot 
all the time, and so, in a sense, it was 
wrong for anyone else to come here. He 
walked along the leaning limb to the 
bank and demanded angrily. “What do 
you want?” 

“Hey, look!” William said. 
brand new fishin’ rod!” 

Joey held it behind him. “It’s mine. 
My father gave it to me.” 

Let’s look.” 

“No!” 

“Come on, your father won't care. He 
isn’t coming back anyway—my dad said 
so.” William’s hand, darting forward, 
clutched the rod and held on. 

The struggle lasted only a moment. 
Joey did not care about the rod; he 
clung to it only because William and 
Edwin would think him a coward if he 
did not. When it was wrenched from 
his grasp he regained his balance and 
fought his tears instead, for, if the tears 
came, they would call him a crybaby 
and jeer at him. - 

“My father is so coming back!” he 
sobbed. 

Sut they had forgotten his father and 
were intent on the mysteries of the fish- 
ing rod. Kneeling in the grass at the 
pond’s edge, William slid the line 
through his hands and examined the 
feather-clad hook at the leader’s end. 

What's this for?” he asked. 

“It’s a fly.” 

“A fly? What's that? Where do you 
put the worm?” 

It was incredible to Joey that anyone 
could be so ignorant. He kept his dis- 
tance. But they were not making fun 
of him. 

“Fishes eat flies,” Joey said. “Some 
kinds do, anyway. So you fish with flies 
instead of worms and it’s more fun.” 

“Where do you get the flies?” William 
demanded. 
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“That's a 


“You buy them or make them. My 
father makes them. He showed me how. 


I made this one all by myself. It’s a 
Gordon.” 

“What's a Gordon?” 

“That's the name of it.” 

“Go on,” Edwin said. “I suppose 


you've got flies named William and 
Joey and Edwin.” 

That was a funny thing to say. Joey 
laughed, and so did the others. Then he 
explained how flies were named’ for 
people who invented them, or lakes and 
streams where they were used, or insects 
they were supposed to look like. He 
knew about flies from his father and told 
William and Edwin all that he could 
remember. They were interested. 

“Tl show you,” Joey said, and took 
the rod from William and walked a 
little way out on the oak. They watched 
in silence as he cast the fly out among 
the lily-pads. When a pumpkin seed 
struck at the fly and got hooked, they 
yelled with delight. 

Joey and William and Edwin took 
turns using the rod then, and all caught 
fish. Edwin even caught a bass that was 
big enough to keep. But at last the fly 
came unraveled from being chewed so 
much, and the fish stopped hitting at it. 

“Gee!” said William _ breathlessly. 
“Can we make some more this afternoon 
at your house, Joey? Will you show us 
how?” 

“We could invent a fly and give it a 
secret name,” Edwin said. “Like—like 
“The Musketeer.” There were three 
Musketeers. Can we, Joey?” 

“Why-—yes,” Joey said. “I think so.” 

When William and Edwin left him, 
promising to return after dinner to tie 
flies, Joey sat on the bank and gazed at 
the water. He did not want to go home 
yet. He was not sure what had happened 
to him, but it was a good thing and he 
had to think about it before leaving the 
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security of the pond. If he took his new 
feeling home with him too eagerly, 

look in his mother’s eyes, so sad lately 
might make him want to let go of it. = 

He had to wait until the feeling had 
worked itself deep down inside him t 
some safe, secret place, where he could 
get it again when he needed it. He ga 
and watched the water. He watched the 
damsel flies darting like colored shafig 
of lightning among the lily pads. He 
was thinking very hard about his new 
feeling when he heard a step behind 
him. 

He turned and saw his father. 

_ “Hello, son,” his father said 
quietly. “I thought I'd find you here” 

Joey did not get up. He just stared, 
He stared until his eyes began to hum 
and the warm new feeling inside him 
was so big that his chest hurt too. With 
his legs squeezed under him he sat and 
stared and tried desperately to think of 
something important to say that would 
show how he felt. But there weren't 
words for such a moment. 

He said, “Gee! Gee-weepers!” and that 
was all. 

That was all because he saw then the 
look of loneliness on his father’s face 
and knew all at once how his father felt, 
It was the way you felt when nothing 
you did was worth doing, nothing mat 
tered; you just did things to use up the 
time. 









































































































































“The kids said you—you weren't com 
ing back,” Joey blurted. And that was 
not the right thing to say at all, but it 
came into his head and he had to say 
something to change that look. He was 
silent then while his father sat down 
beside him. 

“I am back,” his father said, staring at 
the water. “At least, I'm back this far.” 
He found a twig and threw it into the 
water and stared at that. 
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“And—and are you going away again?” § ay oy, 
Joey asked faintly. the p: 
His father did not answer. wr nr 
Joey knew why the man was silent. § which 
He knew, too, what he had to do. It § ajar 
was a big thing and he was only eight, § and y 
but who else was there to do it? When §& gegin 
you began to believe that nothing in the Wh 
world was fun any more, you had t0 §& from 
have someone show you. they 
He finished his thinking and stood up. § jo 4) 
“You have to come home,” he said § gead, 
gravely. “You have to show William § adde: 
and Edwin how to make flies this after- § tnoy 
noon, and you have to come home be §& gand 
cause mother cries at night when I'm § ingtit 
not supposed to be listening.” He thrust jack 
the fishing rod into his father’s hand. | gow 
“You carry this,” he ordered. If 
Then he turned his back and, with § give 
long straight strides to match his new § an 
responsibility, began walking up the | dow: 
field toward home. Se 
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EPTEMBER now, and Jack and Jill 
are going up the hill to fetch some 
tducation. Millions of Jacks and Jills, 
all over the land: not only our own, in 
the parish schools, but the children of 
our neighbors, in the public schools 
which we support with our taxes—the 
children with whom our own must live 
and work and one day help to shape the 
destiny of America and of the world. 

What Jack and Jill will fetch home 
from the hill, and in what condition 
they will return, is of vital importance 
to all of us. Will they come back 
steady on their feet, upright, having 
added to their possessions something of 
knowledge and something of under- 
standing? Or will they emerge from the 
institution of learning so giddy that 
Jack will stumble down and break his 
fown, and Jill come tumbling after? 

If the schoci is a good school, it will 
give to Jack and Jill, to keep them from 
an untoward, head-splitting descent 
down hill, a well-balanced measure of 
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security. If they have that, no root nor 
vine nor treacherous stone on the way 
will cause them to fall. 

Security! Security! A word much 
loved and much bandied about today 
by psychiatrists, psychologists, econo- 
mists and sophists. Like “democracy,” 
security has come to mean many things 
to many people; so much so that we 
would not use it here if we had a sub- 
stitute. Yet we cannot escape—for the 
most important and nowadays the most 
frequently neglected element in the 
education of Jack and Jill is security. 

A type of security much heard of 
today is emotional security. Child psy- 
chologists and guidance experts make 
much of this, tracing unfavorable be- 
havior patterns to early-life emotional 
disturbances or to conflicts in the home. 
For such troubles the school of today 
can sometimes offer diagnosis and, less 
frequently, the aid of social service 
agencies; but at best this is only the 
remedial or negative side of the picture. 


Necurity 
lor Jack 
and Jill 


This month Jack and 
Jill go up the hill to fetch 
some education. What 
kind will they get? ; 
Their future depends on the 


answer to that question 


by HELEN M. McCADDEN 


At home the child must be expected 
to make adjustments without being mar- 
red, and the guidance people must not 
exhibit an oversolicitude they would 
make haste to condemn in parents. On 
the positive side, the school can best 
contribute to the emotional security of 
Jack and Jill by not stirring up conflicts 
with their home training in the name of 
an aimless “progressiveness,” and by giv- 
ing them a pair of sturdy boots in which 
to stand—by giving them Security in Skill 
and Knowledge and Security in Morals. 

This is the security of the youth who 
undertakes a job coolly and does it well 
because he is sure of his training in 
facts and methods. It is the security 
of the English lads who, we are told, 
bided their lonesome hours in World 
War II by repeating poems and verses 
of Scripture; it is the security of the 
American youth, delayed three years 
from following his career by an Occu- 
pation Army assignment in Korea, who 
wrote, “I pray that I shall have the 
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character to rise above my environment.” 
It is the security within themselves 
which will enable Jack and Jill to face 
life surely and nobly and in the end 
to save their souls, come peace and 
prosperity or devastating atomic warfare. 

This security must begin with the 
elements of learning. Widely renowned 
experiments sponsored by some of the 
teachers’ colleges have tried to prove 
that children learn to read and to cipher 
and to spell more readily, and with 
greater economy of effort, by absorption. 
Absorption means the incidental ac- 
quisition of necessary skills through in- 
teresting activities. 

in areas where the findings of these 
experiments have been widely applied, 
the results do not seem to bear out their 
validity. There is one important factor 
which the investigators had overlooked 
entirely—we may call it (for, overlooking 
it, they gave it no name) Security in 
Knowledge. 

Children taught under the new meth- 
ods do not know what they know: they 
may be spelling or multiplying correctly, 
but if they are, it is from habit, not from 
awareness. In reading they go by 

recognition” and _ suggestion, rather 

than by phonetics and conscious com- 
prehension; and if the suggestion is 
wrong—so what? Their mistakes, also, 
are habit, and therefore not distinguish- 
able from correct performance. 

To hide their uneasiness and embar- 
rassment at their own insecurity, the 
children often assume a lack of respect 
for accuracy and positiveness. Modern 
teachers generally find this attitude a 
terrific obstacle to accomplishment on 
their part. 

“I’m just naturally a poor speller,” 

*vs Jack, blaming, like Miniver Cheevy, 
his lack of effort on fate, and letting it 
go at that. 

‘What difference does a mere comma 
make?” remarks Jill in scorn, not ad- 
mitting that the despised little mark may 
make the difference between clear and 
distorted communication. 

“That new word looks something like 
wishing.’ I guess it must be ‘wishing,’ ” 
says Jill’s small sister, who has learned to 
read by the popular method of inspect- 
ion and has not the tools of phon- 
etic knowledge to help her handle new 
words. “At least,” she concludes, “it’s 
‘wishing’ to me!” 

“That paragraph,” says Jack’s big 
brother, “is quite obscure. The teacher 
may think it means something else; but 
to me it means the thoughts suggested 
by the opening phrase. And my opinion 
of the meaning is as good as the 
teacher's. After all, she’s just a human 
being, like me.” 

Thus, in our modern day “model” 
schools, Jack and Jill may acquire 
assurance—they are always right, even 
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Object Matrimony 


> A spinster lady on one of 
those radio quiz programs, 
after taking quite a kidding 
from the master of ceremonies, 
made the most of her chance 
to prove her sporting blood 
and put him in his place at 
the same time. 

“And which would you pre- 
fer in a man,” he asked her, 
“wealth or appearance?” 


“Appearance,” was the 
quick reply. “And the sooner 
the better!” — 


—James C. G. Conniff 











when they are in error; but under their 
brave front is the insecurity of knowing 
they are building on quicksand. When 
they want to write a flawless letter, they 
don’t know how; when their under- 
standing of a candidate's platform hinges 
on perceiving a fine shade of meaning, 
they are easily mislead. Nearly half 
the entering students in some of the 
urban high schools are—because they 
are several years substandard—program- 
ed for remedial reading and remedial 
arithmetic; in one school there is regular- 
ly 60 per cent failure in a simple arith- 
metic fundamentals test given to elev- 
enth graders. 

Jack and Jill may someday wave a 
high school diploma; but if they have 
not learned anything but “democratic 
attitudes,” and a friendly self-assertion, 
they will not have what democracy 
needs so much—security of knowledge. 

If the child has foundation skills, a 
knowledge of and respect for facts, and 
an ability to interpret them logically 
and to build with them, he will then 
glory in a sense of stability, of security, 
which has been denied to many a Jack 
and jill, drifting through life on per- 
sonality alone. 

Even more important than security 
of knowledge to Jack and Jill, as they 
emerge from the house of education, is 
security of standards. Will the children 
have sound rules for judgment and for 
conduct when the schools have finished 
with them? Will they know falsehood 
from truth, wrong from right, genuine- 
ness from hypocrisy, virtue from sin? 


Will they, even, believe in righteousneg 
and in the reality of sin? Will 
believe in the soul and the supreme 
importance of their so living that it 
may live? Or will their school have made 
them, with conscious design, scoffers ang 
skeptics and opportunists so that, at the 
first loose stone in the path, they will 
tumble and fall down hill? 

It is sad and surprising that many 
public educators today, on all levels of 
the teaching ladder, undertake, in the 
name of promoting growth, to shake the 
intellectual and religious security of the 
young without pointing the way to any 
advanced firm ground. Their psycholo 
gists tell them that a difference in prin. 
ciples between a child's parents may 
cause it to feel insecure; yet they would 
consider themselves unprogressive, back- 
ward, if their theories and methods of 
handling children were kept merely on 
the advance line of those held by home 
and community. There, it seems, the 
insecurity brought about by division 
among the authorities is not considered 
harmful. 

That there is much change in the 
world, no one in this chaotic age will 
deny. That there is also much stability, 
and should be more, many people have 
forgotten. 

No one seems yet to have found proof 
that human nature has _ essentially 
changed nor the needs of man become 
basically other than they have been, 
even though the materials for satisfying 
wants take on new forms. In the time 
of Adam, man needed woman for com 
pleteness of living, and he needed 
spiritual strength for rightness of living. 
When Adam lacked strength of character 
to resist evil, he brought suffering and 
death. Man and the laws that govern 
his being have been remarkably static 
since the days of our first progenitor. 

But many of the teachers of Jack and 
Jill have become enamored of change. 
Lacking a stable, concrete frame ol 
reference, they freely and often mis 
takenly call this change progress. Isn't 
unrest the most obtrusive characteristic, 
and therefore the keynote, of our time? 

Customs have altered—we can now 
communicate through a telephone im 
stead of beating a drum—so these teach- 
ers assume that everything has changed, 
will keep on changing, that there is no 
truth, that all values are relative, that 
absolutes are fictions of the moldy- 
minded. And these conclusions they pass 
on to Jack and Jill, thinking to make 
them “mature” but really making them 
so unsettled that they will find it hard 
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ever to strike roots and grow like a tree 
set in deep, rich soil. 

If Jack and Jill’s teachers fail to make 
them realize that the world still needs 
and expects, and the laws of God and 
nature still demand, honesty and integ- 
rity and socially useful labor of them, if 
they fail to instill in the youngsters the 
will to virtue, along with an under- 
standing of the necessity for it, then they 
are giving these unfortunate youth an 


altogether unrealistic education and 
there is no moral security for Jack and 
jill. 


And the serious lad who takes on 
faith the skepticism of his teachers? We 
might versify his plight thus: 

He sees himself a captain bold 

because 

He bounds beyond the township's 

bourgeois laws, 

And lets his barque of life ride 

giddily 

Across a chartless and stormy sea. 

Unknowing he, it’s more dramatic 

far 

To steer a course, than toss where 

no lanes are. 

Too many molders of public opinion 
have dramatized and glamorized the 
violators of rules—Jesse James, Robin 
Hood, the French Revolutionists, the 
rebellious egoists Shelley and Byron. 
Jack and Jill may easily come to believe, 
not that the good die young, but that 
only the good deserve to die young for 
their stupidity. Cleverness, the ability 
to “put something over” on others, 
becomes a most laudable quality, while 
well-defined social and moral principles 
are looked upon, even by high-school 
freshmen, as childish. 

We have, then, lost a sense of moral 
stability. Nay more, we contemn sound 
patterns of living. If Jack and Jill, in 
their maturity, are to have full and use- 
ful lives and gain their own salvation, 
they must accept the fundamentals of 
our Christian tradition. The central 
position of the Church, the inviolabil- 
ity of marriage, the sanctity of the 
home, the need for society, the function 
of the state as the individual's servant 
rather than his master—if these and 
similar essentials are not taught to Jack 
and Jill as a basis for living, then much 
of Jack’s and Jill's years will be wasted 
trying to find, by trial and error, the 
security of a valid philosophy. 

These matters, while not so tangible 
as the results of a scientific experiment, 
can be just as positive; and if Jack and 
Jill get the idea, at school, that all pat- 
terns for living are shackles, and that 
they must decide every issue for them- 
selves without benefit of principles, then 
they are going to toss about very un- 
certainly on the voyage of life. 

This brings us, finally, to the most 
vital security—the security of a belief in 
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and a knowledge of God. It has been 
quite the fashion, in this generation, to 
pooh-pooh God as a kind of folklore 
character—or even, in some public edu- 
cation circles, to exclude Him by stern 
design as an enemy of progress and of 
democracy. It takes on the aspect of a 
mission with some “friends of public 
education” to shut out, not only relig- 
ion, but God Himself, from the tax- 
supported schools. 

The Supreme Court, it is to be feared, 
has given an unintentional nod to these 
enemies of God in the schools. Yet 
where, we may ask, would the sanctions 
of the law be, which the Court stands 
to interpret, were it not for the funda- 
mentally religious concept of life on 
which our institutions rest? The an- 
swer is obvious. Without the security 
of the Judaeo-Christian principles, our 
laws and their defenders would be foun- 
dering hopelessly in a sea of confusion— 
just as education does, when it denies 
truth and the importance of trying to 
conform to the will of God; and just 
as Jack and Jill do, if they are taught 
to disbelieve in an order extraneous 
to man. 

Religion, the right ordering of life! 
The very schools that seek to shut God 
out admit the need for Him by seeking 
a substitute—a deity, almost, under an- 
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> After all is said and done, more 
is said than done. 


—Anon. 
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other name. Lacking the integrating 
force which the knowledge of God and 
His works provides, they have scuttled 
about in search of some other touch- 
stone of integration, some core around 
which to base the curriculum. “Teach 
the whole child” has become the slogan 
of those who shut their eyes tightest to 
the spiritual, and even the intellectual, 
faculties of the child. 

In some schools, science has been rung 
in as the unifying factor; in others, the 
“American scene;” and in others, to 
which much publicity has been attached, 
the curriculum binder has been “demo- 
cratic living.” We have only to enumer- 
ate the shifting meanings of the word 
“democracy” to realize how evasive a 
core this last has proven. 

Many conscientious secular school 
teachers have become dupes for the 
Communist line because it seemed to 
take the place left vacant in the school 
systems by the exiling of religion—it 
seemed to offer unity of purpose, ideals 
(however mistaken) to motivate action, 
and a _ consistent philosophy. The 
famed Harvard Report of a few years 
back admitted that, except in the paro- 
chial systems, there had been but scat- 


tered success in integrating education 
for Jack and Jill. 

How, we ask, could the phenomena 
of existence be explained to the inquir- 
ing minds of Jack and Jill except in 
terms of a Creator? How, unless they 
be described as a casual occurrence, a 
Great Accident? But if even Creation 
be looked upon as an act of chance, 
a movement of blind fate, what sense 
of security then remains? To avoid the 
dilemma, Jack and Jill are generally 
told, by those unwilling to deny God 
altogether, that matters of such vital 
import are eclectic—taboo in the realms 
of public education. And the hole is 
left gaping. 

The findings of science, all attesting 
to an amazing, infallible order waiting 
to be discovered in infinitesimal stages 
—how can they be explained except in 
terms of the Mind that is God? Unless, 
indeed, they just happened that way, 
which would be rather uncanny and 
would violate the scientific laws of cause 
and effect. Yet the dictum that “relig- 
ion is the enemy of science” finds its 
way into public school syllabi and is 
latent in many a science text. 

And brotherhood, and justice, and 
service, and sincerity, and learning it- 
self—can they exist, except as ephemeral 
phenomena, if there is no great, just 
Spirit in whose image the soul of man 
is cast? The love of one’s neighbor 
because of the common fatherhood of 
God came in with Christ; apart from 
Him, it tends to become the mouthing 
of a phrase. “Every one of us has got 
to look out for his own interests first” 
is a typical child comment in a Godless 
school. Lord pity, in such a society, the 
more scrupulous! 

Poor Jack and Jill! In a school from 
which God has been banished, their 
knowledge and mode of life and ideas 
can have no fixed center, no rooted 
frame of reference, but must exist in a 
maelstrom, bobbing about on the sur- 
face of uncertainty like fragments from 
a shattered hull. And the youngsters, 
clinging now to one splinter of drift, 
now to another, having neither firm 
land to tread nor a seaworthy raft to 
climb—what chance of a _ purposeful, 
well-directed journey, what hope of 
spiritual security in the long experience 
of living, have they been gaining in the 
schools we taxpayers and citizens pro- 
vide? 

Jack and jill are our children; they 
are our neighbors’ children. Someday 
they will hold in their hands the fate of 
our country. It concerns us deeply 
that, when they emerge from the school 
on the hill where they have gone to 
fetch some education, they shall have 
the security of sound knowledge, sound 
character, sound principles, to keep 
them. from breaking their lives. 
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> Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan Ridder, fy 
tured on this page, is a former sch 
teacher in the densely populated Pue 
Rican section of New York City. 
a teacher, she became intimately awar 
of the problems of the children. He 
faith and zeal prompted her to 
them. She started a settlement hous 
which she called “Casita Maria,” 
“Little House of Mary.” The first hous 
was really only a five-room flat, but th 
children responded so enthusiastically 
that she had to look for a larger plac 
To help her in the work, she founded 
the Elizabeth Seton League, a grow 
who work for the welfare of Puerw 
Ricans. Two years last May, Mrs. Rid 
der and her friends had the happines 
of opening the new Casita Maria show 
below. It is fully equipped for the ede 
cational and recreational benefits of th 
children and adults. 

The Casita has an enrollment of 65 
boys, 469 girls, and 150 adults. Sixty 
five volunteers help in the work. Th 
founder and guiding spirit of this grea 
social venture is Mrs. Ridder, who with 
vision and tireless energy has worked 
so hard for the betterment of the chil¢ 
ren from America’s “forty-ninth state” 





Mrs. Ridder introduces one of the children to Cardin 
Spellman at First Communion. Bishop McCarty looks « 


The new Casita Maria. A monument to the work 
of Mrs. Ridder and the Elizabeth Seton League. 








>» Thomas H. Mahoney is a prominent Boston 
lawyer who, besides pursuing his busy profession, 
gives of his talents and time to the cause of peace. 
He is the president of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, an organization that 
counts among its members some of the more out- 
standing leaders among the clergy and laity. In 
1945, he was sent to San Francisco by the State 
Department as one of the delegates to the Peace 
Conference. Later, he gave a series of talks on 
the subject of war and peace on the Catholic Hour. 

Mr. Mahoney's work for peace is not confined 
to the international scene but is also directed to- 
ward his own community. He is a member of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission in Boston 
and also chairman of the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Relations. The work of these agencies, 
he claims, has helped to make Boston one of the 
best cities in the country as far as freedom from 
racial and religious tension is concerned. 


He is an instructor in international law and 
world organization at Northeastern University, and 
is a member of numerous other committees. In 
brief, he is a leader among the Catholic laity who 
have gone into the marketplace armed with faith 
and anxious to apply it to the problems of the day. 


Mr. Thomas H. Mahoney, Prominent Catholic leader, is busy at work for the 
cause of peace both in the international sphere and in his own community, 
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HE Cardinal Primate of Spain, 
Cardinal Pla y Daniel, is a Cata- 
lonian, small, smiling, genial, and about 
s far removed from one’s picture of a 
sreat Spanish ecclesiastic as one could 
magine. When I went to see him in 
Madrid, we talked for nearly two hours 
two hours devoted to two points. The 
first was the nature of the Civil War; 
the second was the gelation between 
Church and state in Spain today. 
During the war, the Cardinal was 
Bishop of Salamanca in the Nationalist 
yne, and it was in terms of the differ- 
ence between his old diocese and his 
present one of Toledo (which, save for 
Alcazar, was in Red hands) that he 
‘understood the war. To this day the 
\Toledo archdiocese possesses but half 
s complement of priests. For half were 
murdered. And though the seminaries 
full again, it takes many years to 
train a new priest. 
On the very spot, and with the Card- 
inal Primate telling you, such records 
f horror take on a very different air. 
Notional assent disappears and real 
assent takes its place. Eleven bishops, 
ver ten thousand priests, and no one 
knows how many laymen and women 
re the innocent victims of Communist 
nd Masonic hatred of Spain’s Catholic- 
Yet only yesterday I read in a 
respectable British weekly, the New 
Statesman, that “if some priests and 
ins were killed (a regrettable fact)” 
this “persecution was product of a 
evolt started by the very forces (Franco) 
whom the Church gave every form 
f encouragement and incitement.” How 
such things be written without 
nalicer 
Happily the Church is likely one day 
) proclaim to the world the martyrdom 
many of these victims, for the Card- 
nal described to me the beginnings of 
he processes of beatification now un- 
way. Laymen, however, are not 
kely to figure in any. numbers of these 
ts, for in a political condition such as 
one then obtaining, it is not easy 
distinguish the’ motives for resistance. 
s it for God, for the Church, for the 
untry, for a party? Where there is 
1y semblance of doubt, the Church 
| give no benefit of doubt. But, 
s the Cardinal told me, the vast major- 
ty of the murdered priests had taken no 
irt in politics, save loyally to uphold 
the established regime, whether mon- 
urchy or republic, and were killed for no 
etter reason than that they were God's 
priests. 
We are no political bishops” was a 
efrain running through the Cardinal's 
nversation. Indeed, no one could 
have looked less like a political bishop. 
[ saw him rather as a curé of the south 
of France. Apologetically he would oc- 
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The Church 


In Spain 


Spain is not perfect. 
There is a mixture 

of good and evil — with 
more good and less evil 
than we Americans are 


led to believe 


by 
MICHAEL de la BEDOYERE 


casionally break away from his account 
of the Church's work in Spain to tell me, 
for example, that during the late war 
he had feared the victory of either 
side; but an Axis victory he had feared 
even more than an Allied one. In an 
Allied victory he saw the danger of an 
aggressive Communism; but in an Axis 
victory he saw the more immediate 
danger to Spain of an anti-Christian, 
Nazist suzerainty. 

Then for a moment the conversation 
would change to the absurdity of con- 
temporary rumors and propaganda, 
such, for example, as the rumor that 
Spain was manufacturing atomic weap- 
ons because a journalist had seen an inn 
with the sign “The Atomic Bomb”! 
Then the Cardinal would smile, inter- 
rupt himself, and tell me that politics 
anyway was none of his business. At 
the end of the audience, he gave me an 
autographed copy of some of his pas- 
toral letters as chapter and verse for 
his defense of the Spanish Church be- 
fore, during, and ‘after the Civil and 
World wars. 

One of the special objects of my visit 
to Spain was to have the privilege of 
the personal acquaintance of Dr. Angel 
Herrera, recently made Bishop of “Red” 
Malaga. 


Religions News Photo 
Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel 


Dr. Herrera is in many ways a unique 
bishop. Only thirteen years ago he was 
the middle-aged Director and Editor of 
Madrid’s great daily, El Debate, the 
organ of the Catholic party under the 
Republic. In the eyes of many, this 
lay journalist was the real brains behind 
the party and was the person who 
guided the political leader, Gil Robles. 
Shortly before the Civil War, he re 
signed in order to become a priest. 
After a shortened course of studies, since 
he was already a doctor of philosophy, 
he was ordained. Two years ago, to 
everyone's astonishment, Dr. Herrera 
was appointed by the Pope Bishop of 
Malaga. He was over sixty. 


gee I saw the Bishop I visited his 
dominating Renaissance cathedral, 
only one tower of which has ever been 
completed. I was taken to the chapel 
dedicated to the memory of the two 
thousand faithful slaughtered by the 
Reds, the faithful whose collected bones 
lie under the altar. It appears that 
every single priest unable to make good 
his escape was killed. 

It was here I asked the obvious ques 
tion: “How is it that this same Spain, 
today filled with good Catholics, then 
rose up to destroy its clergy and drive 
the Church from the country?” 
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The answer was a long story of genera- 
tions of secularist corruption seeping 
into the country from France and the 
rest of Europe and preparing the way 
for the message that the Church and the 
priests were responsible for the country’s 
ills. So far from the Church's having 
interfered with politics, I was told, the 
sounder accusation would have been 
that the priests were too disinterested 
in the ravages of secularist corruption, 
being content to remain passive and 
offer their ministry to those who still 
asked for it. So far from being too 
rich after the many despoliations, most 
were too poor to do their proper work. 
The natural and deep faith of the Span- 
iards of old was turned sour, and the 
intensity of feeling which had once made 
such faith possible, and makes it pos- 
sible today, was converted to the service 
of the Devil. 

That first evening in Malaga I went 
to see the Bishop. I was surprised to 
see him looking so old and so very 
episcopal. No one could possibly have 
guessed that he had spent most of his 
life as a lay journalist at the very center 
of political events. Indeed, the only 
evidence of his having been a journalist 
was his cautionary word at the beginning 
that our conversation must be “off the 
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Most Rev. Angel Herrera, Bishop of Malaga, 
distributes food at a party for poor children 


record”! This command I must respect, 
but what Dr. Herrera had to say to me 
made so strong an impression on my 
mind that his views have greatly in- 
fluenced my whole judgment on Spain. 
The friend of Gil Robles in exile; the 
friend of Martin Artajo, present Foreign 
Minister; the friend of Martin Sanchez, 
Director of the best Spanish review, 
Criterio; unofficial ambassador to Don 
Juan: it is evident that the person who 
today has no direct interest except the 
faithful guarding of his flock is a man 
whose every word is of vital importance. 


R. HERRERA could try to hide his 

views, but he cannot keep his 
work hidden, since I heard of this, not 
from him, but from others. A magnifi- 
cent palace, largely rebuilt since the 
Civil War, that stands near the cathedral, 
goes with the ancient see. That palace 
is today largely given over to the work 
of the diocese, the Bishop himself re- 
taining only the minimum which his 
position demands. One large section of 
it houses his most novel work, the cre- 
ation of the Social Study College for 
Priests. Dr. Herrera knows the modern 
world, as. few other bishops perhaps 
know it, and he understands the tre- 
mendous. apostolic importance of the 


Church’s relations with the working 
classes and the great blessings which 
Catholic social teaching has to confer 
on those classes, if it is taken seriously 
by clergy and by the faithful, both rich 
and poor. 

For an effective social apostolate it 
is necessary to have socially trained 
priests, hence the importance which the 
Bishop attaches to the College where 
priests do a two-year course at Malaga 
and a year abroad, preferably the United 
States or Britain. Even this training is 
considered scarcely sufficient, but with 
the shortage of priests in southern Spain 
nothing more can be done. Indeed there 
are at present but eight priests from 
five dioceses at work. But this interest- 
ing initiative will grow. The College is 
a series of rooms in the palace overlook- 
ing one of those charming Spanish inner 
courts with the echo of Moorish days 
in the fountain in the center. The 
library is the excellent library of the 
Bishop when he was still a layman. 
With the vice-rector I played ping-pong 
—even recreation is not neglected. 

Another of the Bishop's ideas is an 
association of employers for the prac- 
tical realization of the Papal social 
teaching, and remarkable results, I am 
told, have already come from this. The 








catechizing of the faithful by trained 
catechists is yet another of Dr. Herrera’s 
priorities. And last, but by no means 
least, are the sermons. The Bishop 
himself preaches every Sunday in his 
own cathedral to immense congregations, 
and his social priests cover the diocese 
with special social sermons on Sundays. 
There can be little doubt that “Red” 
Malaga, to this day one of the places 
where there is the smallest percentage 
of practicing Catholics, probably under 
10 per cent, is to be a Malaga of the 
bad past. Already the change is being 
felt, and it will steadily accelerate under 
a holy, broad-minded, and modern pas- 
tor whom the clergy and people of 
Malaga already adore. 

In my travels through Spain I could 
not help noting the faith of the people. 
\nother point I noted was the assiduity 
of the Spanish clergy in the confes- 
sional. Rarely in my visit to Spain did 
I enter a church without seeing a priest 
in a confessional, and this is not due to 
any superfluity of priests. 

Of Catholic activities, I should men- 
tion the nationwide and most effective 
organization of Catholic Action with its 
intensive two-year evening courses in 
doctrine and sociology for would-be 
leaders which I saw in session. These 
courses carry university credits. Even 
more impressive is the Catholic activity 
in university circles. The Church has 
founded a number of excellently ap- 
pointed hostels—one of the finest of 
which is entirely for refugees from 
Eastern Europe—where students live for 
a moderate fee. Each has a chaplain, 
and, of course, a beautiful little chapel, 
1s indeed have the buildings of the 
various faculties, despite the fact that 
these are nominally secular. 

\ very powerful movement, hard at 
work in university circles, is the Opus 
Dei. 1 took a great deal of trouble to 
study this novel werk since it has been 
sharply criticized in the British press 
as an underground Franco political 
gency. Im fact it is a new religious 
order for the laity, and the Pope’s recent 
constitution for lay religious orders was 
published in order to fit the Opus Dei. 

Laymen, who must be unmarried, 
take the three vows and work within the 
world for the apostolate of the intelli- 
gentsia. “Catch them like fishes by the 
head,” is one of their maxims. An- 
“The Jews converted the 
temples into houses of commerce; we 
have to change houses of commerce into 
temples.” 

The fact that little or nothing is 
published about the Order (for that is 
what it is) and that each member keeps 
his membership a secret from his fellow 
men inevitably gives the movement 
something of the air of a secret society. 
The number of members is unobtain- 
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able, but someone said that they might 
number three hundred. 

In conversation with a foreign stu- 
dent (an excellent Catholic) I derived 
the impression that while the Opus Dei 
was a fine and utterly unpolitical move- 
ment, it was something that could 
hardly find much favor outside the spe- 
cialized and intense Catholic atmos- 
phere of Spain. The curious mixing- 
up of full religious with full lay status 
he himself found repugnant. They had, 
he told me, tried to “get at” him in 
ways that he did not wholly approve, 
but he admitted that the moment he 
made it clear he was not interested, 
they left him alone and in no way 
altered their normal relations with him. 

I was more impressed by the view of 
an eminent professor, himself a notable 
figure in Catholic Action, who con- 
fessed that he saw dangers in the move- 
ment. “Their intentions are of the 
best,” he said, “but they are only human 
beings, and an organization working 
rather like a powerful secret society can 
too easily be abused by those who may 
look to it to gain material promotion 
rather than spiritual perfection.” 

I felt that the criticism which had 
appeared in the English press was not 
wholly inexcusable. An Order like that 
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Taking No Chances 


> A funeral was being held for 
the late nagging wife of a 
timid-looking fellow. As the 
coffin was carried from the 
house, one of the pall bearers 
stumbled and it bumped 
against a tree. A muffled moan 
was heard. Lifting the lid of 
the coffin, the undertaker dis- 
covered that the woman wasn’t 
dead after all. 

Years dragged by and the 
henpecking continued as be- 
fore. Finally, the shrewish 
wife really died. 

The husband watched warily 
as the coffin was carried from 
the house a second time. Then 
he addressed the pall bearers. 

“Boys,” he whispered, 
“watch that tree!” 


—Quote 











might be got hold of for semipolitical 
ends, and in any case it was difficult to 
conceive of it outside a Latin coun 
—indeed outside Spain. Meanwhile 
there is little doubt of the progress 

are making in providing strong spirit. 
ual and doctrinal foundations to the 
best Spanish culture and science. One 
inevitably thinks of the post-Reforma. 
tion work of the Jesuits, another Span. 
ish Order which, however, proved highly 
exportable. 

In Seville I met an Englishman anda 
Frenchman who provided useful checks 
on the information derived from my 
Spanish friends. The Frenchman talked 
much of Franco-Spanish relations, in. 
cidentally, and I remember he sum. 
marized this particular difficulty by 
saying that the average Frenchman 
thinks of Spain as a dark convent of 
the Inquisition, and the average Span- 
iard thinks of France as a great and 
shady night club. 

There can be no doubt that Spain 
is an intense'y Catholic country and 
that the Church is a tremendous force 
in the destiny of the country. Yet even 
for a Catholic Englishman it is not 
aways easy to understand. I remember 
one long train ride returning to Madrid. 
I spent it thinking about many things— 
about that strange, puzzling Spanish 
character, so strong and earnest today 
in the Faith in the most devotional and 
austere sense of the word, as though 
nothing had happened to the world 
since the death of Philip II; about the 
freedom of speech I had encountered 
everywhere, allied with the conviction 
that while .here was much to criticize 
in the regime, there could be no toler- 
able alternative to it; about the eco 
nomic renewal of the land with the 
endless building that puzzled one’s eco 
nomic sense so much; about the intro 
version of the Spanish people, who read 
no foreign papers (unobtainable) or 
foreign books (also unobtainable), save 
for translations of novels; about their 
complete lack of interest in the for- 
eigner and complete disinterestedness in 
trying to make money out of him; about 
the wholesale invasion of Hollywood 
movies, and how exactly that can be 
squared with the religious spirit of the’ 
people. 

Of this much I am certain: it is 
stupid to hold up Spain as perfect; and 
it is equally stupid to refrain from giv- 
ing even a portion of that sympathetic 
understanding we give to regimes and 
systems more alien by far to our own 
than is Spain's today. 

(Editor's note: Next month “Judg- 
ment on Spain” will appear, the last of 
Mr. de la Bedoyere’s three articles re- 
porting his observations, conversations, 
and conclusions based on his recent 
trip to Spain.) 
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by ALOYSIUS Mec DONOUGH, C.P. 


Bathing Beauties, et al. 

Recently, an American bishop inveighed against bath- 
ing beauty contests and threatened with excommunica- 
tion any Catholic girl who might participate. Does not 
this sanction seem severe in the extreme?—£. B., ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


The threatened sanction is indeed severe, according to the 
realization of any normal Catholic. But from the same view- 
point, it cannot be regarded as excessively severe. 

The psychological atmosphere of modern exhibitions of 
this sort is pagan and tends to foster immorality. Nowadays, 
there are so many vogues along similar lines that it is easy 
to drift with the tide and lose one’s moral bearings. But any 
discerning Christian can detect the trend as exemplified in 
sex-appeal advertising and in many of the comics. The 
prevalence of any such vogue, its popularity, its being taken 
for granted are not norms for appraising its moral soundness. 

The fundamental principle at issue is that, whether subtly 
or not so subtly, all such exhibitionism is an occasion of 
sin. In the case of pictorials, why-are anatomical factors so 
emphasized, if not to arouse a corresponding interest? As for 
the so-called beauty contests, it is not a matter of scanty 
attire only: the attention of spectators is so focused as to make 
them inescapably sex conscious. 

It cannot be contended that consistency demands a return 
to the bathing attire of 1900 A. D. or the abolition of all 
modern sport togs. But extremes can be outruled, such as 
the latest French importations. It is one thing to engage in 
sports while clad in decent though modern togs, and quite 
another to take part actively or passively in an exhibition 
that is bound to foster at least a moronic if not an immoral 
spirit. Not énfrequently—what with tape measures and the 
like—beauty contests are conducted on the level of a dog 
show or of a live stock exhibit at a county fair. The in- 
compatibility of that sort of thing with the dignity of a 
human being—not to mention the dignity of a Christian— 
should be patent. 

Speaking of incompatibilities, we might mention also the 
questionable uniforms of majorettes, as sometimes featured 
in parochial bands. And the travesty of supposedly religious 
girls, wearing a Miraculous Medal as a necklace, but other- 
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wise so attired as to make Our Lady blush. To conclude— 
the stand taken by the bishop was sound and wholesome. 
To recognize its normality may require a re-examination of 
conscience and a dash of oldfashioned Christian courage. 


The Raccolta 
A diocesan paper advertises the “Raccolta”— a prayer- 
book, I presume. Is it for priests only or for the laity 
too? Does it, like most prayerbooks, carry the Ordinary 
of the Mass?—J. C., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


“Raccolta” is an Italian word, meaning “a collection.” 
The “Raccolta” is a collection within one volume of all 
prayers and devotions enriched with Papal indulgences, per- 
tinent to all the faithful in general and to certain groups 
in particular. The Raccolta can be used Very profitably as a 
prayerbook by anyone—priest, religious, or layman. How- 
ever, many regard it rather as a reliable reference book, fur- 
nishing the official text of approved prayers, together with a 
notation as to attached indulgences. 

The latest English translation, under the same title, the 
Raccolta was authorized by the Holy See ‘in 1941, in response 
to a petition of Francis Cardinal Spellman. It is priced at 
$3.85, and totals 599 pages of text. This thesaurus of indul- 
genced prayers—715 in all—is prefaced by excerpts from the 
Church's Canon Law concerning indulgences. The latter is 
of timely interest in view of some of the buncombe ‘recently 
published in Life in connection with the alleged abuses that 
are supposed to have justified the Reformation, so-called. 


Timely Repentance Never Futile 
Is it possible for a man to save his soul if he has been 
responsible for the loss of another’s soul? And if so sin- 
ful a man were to save his own soul, would he be really 
happy in heaven?—J. T., CALIFORNIA, PA. 


The second question answers itself—the salvation of a 
human soul, heaven, and thorough happiness are factors that 
bespeak each other, necessarily. A passenger may travel 
steerage, but will arrive at his destination just the same. 
No matter how sinful a man’s past may have been, honest-to- 
God repentance guarantees salvation—and heaven. The 
eleventh-hour reconciliation of the crucified thief exemplifies 
this guaranty. And heaven would not be what it is for the 
coheirs of Christ Triumphant, were it marred by remorse. 
Debts of contrition or/and penance that may be out- 
standing after bodily death are discharged in purgatory. 
Because of purgatory, heaven is eclipsed by no shadow of 
earthly unhappiness. 

As for your initial inquiry: our divine Saviour is character- 
ized by gentle, even merciful kindness. But when He in- 
veighs against men whose guilt is that of sinful influence, His 
attitude is one of indictment and condemnation, echoed by 
stern tones and strong language. “It must needs be that 
scandals come, (that is to say, it is inevitable) but neverthe- 
less, woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh.” 

No one of us lives a private life. We are daily on parade, 
with others in the reviewing stand, observing us. Whenever 
we act or leave things undone, we think out loud and thus 
manifest an attitude of mind and heart. Our example is 
influential—psychologically contagious. While no man can 
sin gravely and die unrepentant unless he himself be willing, 
nine times out of ten he would not agree to such sinfulness, 
would not decide upon it were it not for the bad example of 
someone else that made sin “come easy.” Thus it is that the 
scandalous man shares the guilt of another sinful, perhaps 
lost soul. Even though only partial, his responsibility is none 
the less real and grave. 

The unequivocal attitude of our Saviour toward sinful 
influence does indicate what His norm of judgment and 











sanction would be, were the guilty soul unrepentant. How- 
ever, no human guilt can exhaust or surpass divine mercy. 
“With the Lord there is mercy and plentiful redemption.” 
A sin worse than that of scandal would be to doubt seriously 
the forgiving mercy of Our Lord toward a genuinely repent- 
ant soul. After all, some of the most admirable saints were 
far from edifying in their younger days. But they made 
amends and became such patterns of living example that 
many souls were encouraged to fidelity by imitating them. 


Possession by Devils ' 
Can a devil possess a person who is not in the state of 
mortal sin?—B, J., AURORA, ONTARIO. 


It is not impossible that a person in the state of sanctifying 
grace become posséssed by a devil if for reasons that appeal to 
His divine wisdom, God so permit. Diabolical possession is 
not as frequent as it was prior to the advent of Christ or even 
during the time of His mortal life upon earth. But this 
affliction is by no means outmoded. Our divine Saviour ex- 
pelled devils from many souls and empowered His apostles 
and disciples to rout the “spirits of wickedness.” Among the 
Minor Orders that are preliminary to the Major Orders of 
the Priesthood is that of the Exorcist, whereby the one so 
ordained is authorized by the Church to expel demons. The 
Roman Ritual contains the official prayers of the Church for 
such an emergency, as well as norms whereby real cases of 
possession can be discerned from cases that are apparent only. 

If a person become possessed by the devil, it does not fol- 
low at all that the human soul has to any extent surrendered 
himself to diabolical sway. Unless there be a willing capitula- 
tion on the part of the human subject, it is rather a case of 
intrusion. The possessed person is not responsible for the 
outlandish or immoral things that are said or done. The 
responsible agent is the evil spirit, utilizing the human body 
somewhat in the way that a ventriloquist employs a dummy. 

Realizing the relatively extraordinary things that can be 
accomplished or at least simulated by hypnotism and the like, 
it is not surprising that proportionately extraordinary things 
can be perpetrated by sinful spirits who surpass us human 
spirits in knowledge and skill. But by and large, our per- 
sonal, practical concern as to diabolical possession can be 
reduced to a minimum. At the same time, we should have 
the “mind of the Church” and realize that the basic antago- 
nism in our created universe is between God and “the devil 
and his angels.” Unless we be hopelessly ignorant of sacred 
history, we know “for this purpose the Son of God appeared, 
that He might destroy the works of the devil.” The official 
prayers of the Church are replete with references to the sin- 
ful spirits who are just as real as they are hostile toward us. 
Even though never possessed, we can be deprived of sanctify- 
ing grace by allowing satanic allurement to deceive and 
dominate us, 


American Ghosts 
The enclosed “Reader’s Digest” article has occasioned 
a discussion as to whether it is permissible for a Catho- 
lic to believe in ghosts. I maintain that departed souls 
can appear after death to seek prayers, etc. Is this 
opinion, as some contend, incompatible with my Catho- 
lic faith?—L. A., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


It is not incompatible with Catholic faith to maintain that 
departed souls can manifest their presence here on earth, 
provided we premise our contention with a fundamental 
proviso. That proviso is God’s permission. As regards pres- 
ence and activity, no spirit-whether angelic or human, 
whether good or bad—can act independently of God. 

Despite the caption of the enclosed article, Britain has no 
monopoly on alleged ghosts. In the U. S. A., we might start 
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with Brooklyn, N. Y. However, any alleged presence and 
activity of human spirits or departed souls calls for calm 
observation and foolproof judgment. Why is it that so-called 
ghosts operate only under cover of darkness? It is embar. 
rassing to realize how easily one’s imagination can mis 
interpret noises and how subject we are to ocular illusion, 
But come what may, each of us has an angel spirit assigned 
by God for our protection. 


Passionist Lay Brother 
What are the requirements to become a lay brother 
among the Passionists? Kindly explain his duties, etc.— 
G. P. G., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For complete information, write for booklet. Address; 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P., 1901 West St., Union City, 
N. J., or 5700 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago, III. 


Catholic “Inconsistency” 

In asking the following questions, I have in mind 
certain reported discriminations against Protestants in 
Italy on the part of the government. Since we Catho- 
lics claim the right to propagandize among non-Catho- 
lics and believe that every man has the right to his reli- 
gious convictions, how can we logically deny that right 
to non-Catholics?—n. B., GENEVA, OHIO 


We do believe that every man has a right to his religious 
convictions, and we do not deny that right to non-Catholics, 
We assume, of course, that a man’s convictions are based 
upon his conscientious enlightenment at any given time. 
We so insist upon religious freedom as to say that it would 
be sinful for a non-Catholic to become a Catholic unless he 
were convinced as to the Church's unique position as the 
only true Church. 

As for the inconsistency implied by your question, we can- 
not emphasize too much the Catholic Church's unique posi- 
tion as the only true Church, and her conviction as to that 
position. No non-Catholic Christian sect enjoys that distinc 
tive position, nor does any sect dare make that boast. There- 
fore, no non-Catholic Christian sect can object logically to 
Catholic propaganda. Logically, we can and do object to 
non-Catholic propaganda within Catholic circles. 

A Catholic nation is one wherein a large majority of the 
people are members of the Catholic Church and wherein 
the constitution and laws reflect the Catholic conscience. At 
the present day, there is no Catholic government in the 
world that hampers the free exercise of a non-Catholic’s reli- 
gion—be the non-Catholic a Christian or not. But, logically, 
a Catholic government cannot be indifferent to propaganda 
that tends to corrupt Catholic faith or morals. True—the 
competence and sphere of the civil government is to be esti- 
mated according to its purpose or end. That end is the 
promotion of temporal welfare. However, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas has it, that welfare is to be fostered in such a way 
that there be no conflict with, and that all things be con- 
ducive to, the attainment of the ultimate purpose of life— 
eternal, supernatural welfare. 

If you yourself had loose ideas concerning divorce and 
remarriage, you might not object to a divorcé courting 
your married daughter. But your conscience being normal, 
you would object—and with very little patience for the radi- 
cally different conscience of the suitor! To the point—a 
Catholic government, with an official, public Catholic con- 
science cannot permit anyone to tamper with the most 
precious heritage the nation has—its Catholic faith and 
morals. For there is no such thing as a valid reason for a 
Catholic to secede from his Church and transfer his allegiance 
to another. (For further comment, kindly send non-Catho- 
lic clipping from which you quote.) 
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Perennial 
Hirst Lady 


by JERRY COTTER 


For years Ethel Barrymore 
has reigned as first lady of the 
drama. She is still looking 


forward to new triumphs 


OME radio, motion pictures, or 

television, the woman who is a 
living legend in the acting world con- 
tinues her unruffled reign as_ the 
acknowledged first lady of the drama. 
Since 1901 Ethel Barrymore’s name has 
been on marquees here and abroad. In 
recent years it has also become a guar- 
antee of at least one scintillating per- 
formance in those movies in which she 
appears. 


There was a time when Miss Barry- 
more brushed off the idea of a screen 
career with imperious impatience. But 
now, at sixty-nine, she finds California 
life far less strenuous than one-night 
stands on the road or long Broadway 
runs. 


“For supporting whom?” was the first 
startled reaction to the news that she 
had been nominated for an Academy 
Award as one of the best “supporting” 
actresses of the year. It is perhaps the 
most biting commentary of the moment 
on the Hollywood method that a star of 
her stature should be relegated to a 
second-best list. Producers are paying 
her handsome sums for movie appear- 
ances these days yet consistently fail to 
give her roles even partially commen- 
surate with her ability. Should she ever 
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succeed in finding a part of substance 
and dimension, those whom she now 
“supports” will get the acting lesson of 
their lives. 

With a round dozen or more com- 
petitors casting covetous eyes on the 
title, there remains little doubt that 
Miss Barrymore, after fifty-four years 
of acting achievement, retains her lead 
at the head of the professional proces- 
sion. Should she ever decide to retire 
and settle down to political discussions, 
baseball games, boxing bouts, and her 
family, then the scramble by Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, Lynn Fon- 
tanne et al, for possession of the crown 
would be on. But it remains with Ethel 
for as long as she chooses to keep active 
before footlights, camera, and micro- 
phone. 


Anecdotes about the Barrymores, their 


eccentricities, foibles, and escapades are 
legion. Sometimes they have been dis- 
torted. Publicity agents’ dreams are 
usually more surrealistic than factual, 
but their blurbs made good newspaper 
copy back in the days when readers were 
more star-minded than they are now. 
Though part of the so-called “Royal 
Family of Broadway,” Ethel has never 
been one of its eccentrics. Her private 
life has been circumspect and publicity 
confined to stories about her work, 
rather than offstage activities. 


Back in the early 1930's when sound 
was being added to the movies, Ethel 
agreed to take a sabbatical from the 
legitimate theater to appear with broth- 
ers Lionel and John in what turned 
out to be a ponderous and floundering 
version of Rasputin. “It was,” she ex- 
plains, “the only way that Jack, Lionel, 
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and I could get together to talk over 
old times.” To this day she hasn’t seen 


that movie. Those who have can tell 
her she didn’t miss a thing. 

Concerning that stay in Hollywood, 
Gene Fowler relates one of the best 
Barrymore stories. At that time, sound- 
equipment was new and in the process 
of acquiring nicknames from the studio 
technicians. The huge unwieldy talkie 
camera had been christened “Grandma.” 
One afternoon, just as Miss Barrymore 
was preparing to walk on the set, a prop 
man innocently asked his helper, “Is 
Grandma ready?” Ethel turned on him 
with a withering glare—“the kind,” says 
Fowler, “that causes apples to fall from 
trees.” The incident had Lionel and 
John guffawing for an hour. 

The “old times” that Ethel journeyed 
to Hollywood to talk about with her 
brothers date back to the 1880's when 
they were children in Philadelphia. In 
those days, Ethel attended Notre Dame 
Convent and nursed secret ambitions 
to be a concert pianist. They were 
necessarily sub rosa, for all the members 
of her family were illustrious theatrical 
personages of the day and considered 
the stage a natural course for their 
children. 

Mother, Georgianna Drew, father 
Maurice Barrymore, uncle John Drew 
and grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, had 
set high marks for the younger genera- 
tion to duplicate. When Ethel made a 
Montreal debut in The Rivals, starring 
her grandmother, back in 1896, she 
little dreamed that she would one day 
outshine them all. 

In the five decades that have followed, 
her successes have been many and 
varied. From the play which first put her 
name in lights, Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines, down to her recent 
stage triumphs in The Corn is Green 
and the memorable dramatization of 
Franz Werfel’s Embezzled Heaven her 
performances have been striking. The 
impressive combination of regal bearing, 
throaty tones, and dramatic fire which 
is her distinctive trademark is balanced 
to a large degree by a twinkling eye 
and marked sense of humor. 


HOUGH she is gracious to inter- 

view, there is a limit beyond 
which the conversation is never allowed 
to stray. Of the theater, baseball, and 
politics she has much to say and says it 
intelligently and interestingly. She can 
rapturize on the merits of Joe Louis, 
srahms’ music, the radio personality of 
her favorite announcer, Red Barber, or 
the witticisms of Alexander Woollcott, 
but feels quite strongly on the subject 
of private-life stories. She believes that 
her offstage activities should remain a 
matter of private concern. 
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Ethel married Russell Colt in 1905 
and they had three children. The 
marriage did not last and they were 
divorced in a civil action some years 
later. A practicing and practical Cath- 
olic, she has never remarried. 

All three children have tried the stage 
with only mild success to date. Her 
daughter, Ethel Barrymore Colt, had a 
brief fling at acting, but is now studying 
for opera. John Drew Colt and Samuel 
Barrymore Colt, her sons, also had fleet- 
ing careers behind the footlights, but, 
like many children of the famous, found 
other fields more to their liking. 

In the Barrymore family there is a 
tradition calling for each member of the 
clan to send a bright red apple to the 
one opening in a new play or picture. 
The custom continues to this day, but 
no one has ever discovered whether the 
recipient must eat all the apples that 
night or permit them to wither majes- 
tically on a dressing-room table. 

Since transferring her talents to the 
movie studios, Miss Barrymore has ap- 
peared in a variety of roles, a few of 
them offering her more than a minor 
challenge. In None But the Lonely 
Heart, as Cary Grant’s mother, she had 
her best opportunity to date, and in 
Night Song, a part that many consider 
her least satisfactory. In the strange 
ways of movieville, she was nominated 
for an Academy Award because of the 
latter production—undoubtedly a senti- 
mental gesture. All concerned breathed 
a sigh of relief when Celeste Holm re- 
ceived the supporting role accolade. It 
would have been an embarrassing mo- 
ment for the theater’s foremost dramatic 
actress to be honored for a movie char- 
acterization of such minor importance. 

In addition to movies and the stage, 
Miss Barrymore has from time to time 
dabbled in radio dramatics. The first 
series, a condensation of her famous 
plays, was badly written and offered 
listeners little chance to enjoy her 
unique talent. The second foray into 
airwave acting came about four years 
ago when she starred in Miss Hattie, 
which did give her an opportunity to 
develop a real character and proved to 
be her most popular radio endeavor. 
Recently she has done a stirring job as 
narrator for Father Peyton’s Easter and 
Mother’s Day broadcasts. Her contri- 
butions to these inspiring programs lent 
added vividness and dramatic power. 

Back in 1936 when things looked dull 
in the theater, then in the throes of a 
financial recession, Ethel announced 
that she would retire from the stage to 
coach promising young players. Al- 
though it was a laudable idea and she 
was quite serious about doing it, ap- 
plause dies hard and before long she 
was back before the footlights in roles 





like the matriarch in Mazo de la Roche's 
Whiteoaks; and the humble Czech cook 
in Werfel’s play. 

“I just couldn’t stay away,” is her ex. 
planation of the comeback. Her enthu. 
siasm for the theater is matched only 
by her love of the road. Most stars 
hedge at the hardships of touring, but 
this grandmother in greasepaint likes 
nothing better than the chance to barn- 
storm up and down, across and back. 
Only the fact that she was not in the 
best of health prevented her from ac 
cepting the lead in a touring company 
of The Glass Menagerie, which was due 
to end its run in London. The one 
night stand has been as important to her 
as the two-year Broadway run. 


N Pasadena when the scenery failed 

to arrive during her tour of The 
Corn is Green, Miss Barrymore asked 
the audience if they wanted to see the 
performance on a bare stage. Their 
applause was the answer. After the 
first five minutes “they didn’t notice 
the difference,” she smiles, “and neither 
did we.” That audience gave the cast 
a better reception than they received 
when playing the Emlyn Williams 
drama in full regalia. It was a deserved 
tribute to the magnetism of the star's 
portrayal. She has the rare knack of 
carrying not only a cast but an entire 
audience right along with her no matter 
how slight or important the script 
Some day Hollywood will learn that 
fact. To date it has made but feeble 
attempts to give her the opportunity. 
Enjoying life to its fullest, dividing her 
time now between a California home, a 
duplex apartment in Manhattan and the 
family’s “real home” in Mamaroneck, 
New York, Ethel doesn't care to look 
back on past triumphs. She is more 
interested in what is ahead. She intends 
to keep on acting in the theater, on the 
screen, or for television cameras, which- 
ever may be tomorrow's favorite me 
dium. She greets each new assignment 
with enthusiasm and a determination to 
do the best job ever. Her favorite play 
is always the one in which she is cur 
rently appearing, with The Corn is 
Green still maintaining a slight edge. 
“I wouldn't want to live in a world that 
didn’t appreciate that play,” she says. 

In one of her early plays she had the 
line: “That’s all there is, there isn’t any 
more.” Her throaty contralto rendition 
made it stand out in the play, and it 
became her by-line for years. Even at 
this stage of her career, when most of 
her contemporaries are just a vague 
memory to the public and she has al- 
most become a legend, Ethel Barrymore 
feels there is a lot more for her to accom- 
plish. Those who know her are certain 
she will never stop experimenting. 
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A Practical Institution 


THERE ARE THOSE who call the Catholic Church ideal- 
istic, implying, of course, that this means visionary. If one 
wished to contradict them by seeming agreement, one might 
say that the Church is even more. It is the Ideal. It is the 
Vision. But the arguers are not being complimentary; they 
want a religion with its feet on the ground and they by no 
means want its head in the clouds, which is their way of 
classifying Heaven. 

As a matter of fact, the Church is the most practical of 
institutions. Because it takes a long view and declares the 
spiritual is the chief fact in human life, it does not ignore 
the shorter view—that is, the well-being of mankind. Over 
and over this has been proved, from the days of Our Lord, 
who saw to it that people who came to hear Him were fed, 
to the Middle Ages, when monks gave hospitality to way- 
farers and fed the poor, and to our own day when houses of 
hospitality have fed and warmed bodies as well as souls. 

Today, the Church meets, in small ways and large, the 
terrible need that is upon the world. And as with Our Lord 
who loved children, who spoke harsh words to those who 
abused them, so the present Pope has aided children and 
made their cause his own. To do this, to shelter and feed and 
clothe the destitute and forlorn small ones who are paying the 
highest cost of all for the war, he needs, always and especial. 
ly, the help of the women of the lands which can help, who 
know best the small and continual needs of a child. 


The Pope’s Storerooms 


WORKING THROUGH Catholic War Relief, that inex- 
haustible reservoir of help, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference is launching a new appeal to the Catholic women 
of the United States. They tell us that the storerooms of 
the Pope need replenishing. These, once two rooms in the 
Vatican, have in the past few years increased to seventeen 
When the cupboards in these rooms are filled, there is every 
thing there from great bolts of cloth bought with donations 
to small racks of buttons and thread and needles sent by 
individuals. The used clothing that comes in is turned over 
to the Sisters of various convents, who press and mend or 
remake it and then return it for distribution. A nun is in 
charge of the entire work and, judging from the account 
Ihave before me, she works without ever stopping. She has as 
helper a man who works from seven in the morning until 
ten at night. Others help in the evenings when their work 
is over, some of them drivers who help with the hauling. 
Two other nuns work at unpacking and sorting. That is 
the staff. It is obvious the overhead is all but nothing. 
Everything that comes from the givers goes to those who need 
it, 

Trucks are filled with shipments for Austria and Hungary 
and Germany. Rosaries and medals are packed for Russian- 
There is clothing for orphan asylums in 
Italy and France and Holland and other lands. In three 
years over a million blankets have been sent out, almost 
three million spools of thread, three million pounds of wool, 
seven million used and new shoes, and almost a million 
layettes, as well as thousands upon thousands of pieces of 
wearing apparel. 
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eiannct Media 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


A New Crusade 


NOW CATHOLIC WAR Relief is launching another cru- 
sade—a new sort of Children’s Crusade. It is not a replace- 
ment of the sending of used clothing or help with checks. 
That must go on, of course. But this is a special campaign. 
Catholic women throughout the land are asked to send at 
least one new garment for a child, and the gift will be sent 
directly to the storerooms of the Pope. To each who thus 
aids him the Holy Father will send a special blessing. Tags 
have been printed to be placed on each garment, a round 
blue disc which says, in various languages, “Gift to the Holy 
Father from Catholic Women of U. S. A.,” and on the back 
is a space for the giver’s name and address. Perhaps in each 
parish the heads of guilds might write to War Relief Services 
at 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for a package of these 
tags and distribute them to the women of the parish, or a 
woman could send for a packet to distribute to her friends. 

For the storerooms of the Pope are empty again almost as 
soon as they are filled. He needs the help of those of his 
people who have something to give so that he may give 
to those of his people who have nothing. 

Perhaps there are some who think this giving of relief 
to Europe has been going on for too long a time. In fact, 
Life prints a letter from a gentleman who seems deeply dis- 
tressed because pictures in that magazine show children in 
Rome who look well fed and well clothed. And also he 
does not like the picture of workers on a picnic, enjoying 
ham, bananas, and red wine. Life points out that the chil- 
dren were photographed in their Sunday best and the picnic 
fare was a special meal. But then, are there really people 
who don't want others to begin to look healthier and better 
dressed? Are they to look continually starved and ragged? 
Perhaps the difference is that, now, thanks to American 
help, there is in Western Europe no actual starvation. But 
the tuberculosis rate is still five times the prewar rate. 

Then, too, food has to be eaten every day—or at least 
that is a fairly common assumption—and clothing wears out, 
especially that of a child. The children in that picture who 
look fine today would not look so fine if no food came to 
them for a week. In other words, the continuance of re- 
covery is absolutely dependent on the continuance of Ameri- 
can help, as Life puts it. 

The Soviet-controlled meeting of the officials of the Or- 
thodox Church at Moscow said that the Pope has always 
been “on the side of the mighty against the weak and ex- 
ploited and particularly against the interests of the workers.” 

To us this is just propaganda nonsense. But to the hungry 
and dispossessed it may not sound like nonsense. And I 
cannot think of anything more calculated to confute the 
Russian statement than thousands upon thousands of these 
little blue discs attached to thousands upon thousands of new 
dresses and underwear and suits and shoes which will find 
their way to the storerooms of the man who represents the 
love and the pity and the generosity of Our Lord. 

I have often asked on this page for help from the women 
who read it. This time the appeal is for the children who 
are helpless and weary due to war's ravages, for at least one 
new garment sent in the aame of Him who loved children. 
For the storerooms of the Pope are the storerooms of Christ. 
Himself. 





National vs. All America 

With the football season on top of 
us once again there still is no sign of 
peace between the rival pro outfits. 
When the All-America Conference came 
into being two years ago, everyone 
realized that the established National 
League would resent the newcomer and 
have nothing at all to do with it. But 
the folks in the All America said that 
while they expected this resentment in 
the beginning, they were sure that after 
awhile, the National Leaguers would 
come around to their way of thinking 
and would recognize them as equals in 
the pro football business. This having 
been accomplished, the two could get 
together, and their respective champions 
could play a real football world series. 
The All Americas pointed out that 
there was a similar parallel in baseball. 
In the beginning, there was only the 
National League. At first, the new Amer- 
ican League was strongly resented and 
fought, but ultimately they smoked the 
pipe of peace together. Then from recog- 
nition of the American League came one 
of the country’s real sports classics, the 
World Series, and because of it, the 
leagues, the players, and the fans were 
ll better off. 

You may think this will occur in pro 
football too, but not if you listen to 
some of the older club owners of the 
National League. They are still bitter 
it the All America, claim it is only an 
upstart, and that it won’t last more 
than another season. The National 
Leaguers point out that only in New 
York with the Yankees and the tremen- 
dous assets of the Yankee baseball or- 
ganization behind them, and in Cleve- 
land, with the Browns, has the All 
\merica been able to make any head- 
way. The older group claims that in 
other cities like Baltimore, Miami (now 
transferred to Baltimore), Chicago, 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles, the owners have taken a financial 
bath and they can’t keep that up very 
long. Hence, they wait hopefully for 
the new league to flop. 

To this the All America replies that 
they will have a long, long wait. They 
point out that with two years’ play 
under their belt, they are in far better 
shape than the National was at a cos 
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responding period of its existence. Also 
pointed out is the fact that Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. They say the Yankees 
have outdrawn the Giants in New York, 
the Browns ran the Rams out of Cleve- 
land, and that with Branch Rickey and 
the Brooklyn Baseball organization tak- 
ing over the Dodgers, they'll do in 
Brooklyn what they did in New York. 
Also that given a little time they'll make 
good in the other cities too. And 
finally they don’t care whether the 
National League does recognize them or 
not. 


Personally, I wouldn’t know what's 
going to happen. This, of course, will 
be the crucial season for the new loop. 
If they weather it they'll be in good 
shape, and the National will have to 
get together for that World Series. If 
they fail, well then a lot of hard-earned 
bucks will have been incinerated. 


All-America Candidate 
Speaking of football, here is the sea- 
son’s first candidate for All-American 
honors. He is Ralph Pete Williams, 
49, Co-captain of the Navy football 
team. Twenty-one years old, 5/10”, 
170 pounds, “Pistol Pete” starts his 





Sports Stars reg Ray 
Rickles, Abe Sharkey, Don 5 Phil Weintraub, Dan Corbin. 


softball team. 


Standing: Larry Douglas, Ed Sadow 


Harris, Sid Robbins, Emerson Dickman, and John 


SPORTS 


Front row: G 


fourth campaign with the Navy varsity 
this fall and the rugged little scatback 
should have his best season. Pete gain. 
ed his early training at Miami High 
School down Florida way, which als 
produced stars Arnold Tucker and 





Bruce Smith, who quarterbacked for 
Army and Navy a couple of seasons 
ago. Though Pete can kick, run, and 
pass, his strong point is the running 
game where his quick start and excellent 
change of pace throws would-be tacklers 
out of position. In the off season, Wil 
liams is one of Navy's top sprinters, 
Swimming and golf round out his ath 
letic talents. 


Sports Stars 

To my mind, one of today’s most in- 
teresting sports aggregations is the Sports 
Stars, an itinerant group drawn from 
various fields of sport and gathered for 
the purpose of playing softball. The 
organization was founded by the New 
York Sports Broadcasters’ Association 
in 1943 for the purpose of aiding in the 
sale of War Bonds. The idea was for 
the group to book a softball game with 
some local outfit as part of a community 
effort in the various bond drives. There 


Rice, 


ski, Paul Grossinger, Herb 
Condon 
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after, its activities were extended to in- 
dude games at Government hospitals 
and at Army, Navy, and Marine estab- 
lishments. With the war over, the group 
decided to continue playing just for the 
fun of it. It’s an interesting group too, 
with a sprinkling of well-known sports 
figures from several fields. 

Among the former big league ball 
players to team up with the Sports Stars 
have been Freddie Fitzsimmons, Lefty 
Gomez, Phil Weintraub, Emerson Dick- 
man, Ethan Allen, and comedian Al 
Schacht. Then there have been sports 
announcers, Ted Husing, Mel Allen, 
Stan Lomax, Bob Stanton, Del Sharbut, 
Bob Smith, Don Kellett, and the writer. 
From pro football have come Bill Pas- 
chal, Howie Livingston, and Bob Perina. 
Pro basketball has lent Big Ed Sadowski, 
Joe Lapchick, and John “Honey” Rus- 
sell. America’s greatest distance runner 
Greg Rice has held down an outfield 
berth, while boxing has furnished Jake 
LaMotta and Frank Fullam. Singer 
Larry Douglas and Comedian Bud 
Sweeney have rounded out the team. 

Naturally, al! of these celebrities have- 
nt been out every time, but enough 
have shown up each week to make it in- 
teresting. One of the feats of the team 
was a game at Port Washington, Long 
Island, last year for the benefit of the 
Police Athletic League of that com- 
munity. A crowd of five thousand tura- 
ed out for the contest and $1,200 was 
raised for the P.A.L. This year Father 
Phillips, Catholic Chaplain of the Army 
Post on Governor's Island, invited the 
Sports Stars over to play his Holy Name 
Society team. The Stars were victorious 
in two hard-fought tussles, but Father 
Phillips promises a different result next 
time. 


Players and Managers 

Baseball is just about recovering from 
the bombshell which struck the Na- 
tional League in July when, almost 
without warning, Leo Durocher changed 
uniforms in midstream and came up 
Managing, of all teams, the New York 
Giants. Burt Shotten found himself 
back at the helm of the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers, whom he had piloted to a pennant 
last year; and Mel Ott, after more than 
twenty-four years of service to the Giants, 
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Horace Stoneham, Mel Ott, and Leo Durocher, chief figures 


in a mid-season 


found himself out in the cold (in July 
too). I don’t want to dwell on the 
merits or demerits of the various shifts 
nor even on the probable results. Time 
and the end of the 48 pennant races 
will throw more light on them. I'd like 
to dwell on another factor. And that 
is a well-proven one that great ball 
players seldom or maybe never make 
good managers, or perhaps I should 
qualify that to say they seldom make 
successful managers. 

There’s no questioning the fact that 
Mel Ott has been one of the game's 
greatest players. All-time home run 
king of the National League, a terrific 
hitter in the clutch, a smart base run- 
ner, a wonderful fielder with a rifle arm, 
he is almost a certainty to be elected to 
Basebail’s Hall of Fame next time the 
balloting is held. There he will join a 
majestic group of the game’s immortals 
who would make any all-time, all-star 
team, but who, nevertheless, never suc- 
ceeded as big league managers. 

Look over the list and try to figure 
out what these men would bring on 
the open market today: Eddie Collins, 
Walter Johnson, Tris Speaker, Ty Cobb, 
George Sisler, Mickey Cochrane, to name 
only a few. You will notice that I have 
only mentioned Hall of Famers who 
also became big league managers. Great 
players like Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, 
Lefty Grove, et al., never became team 
leaders. Great as these men were on the 
field, they never succeeded as managers, 
while lesser lights in playing ability, 
like Joe McCarthy, Connie Mack, John 
McGraw, and Miller Huggins went on 


shift that astounded the baseball world 


and really won pennant after pennant. 

Perhaps you will point out that star 
athletes like Speaker, Hornsby, Coch- 
rane, and Frisch did win pennants. 
True enough. But when this quartet 
won, they were playing managers, they 
were still great on the field and at the 
bat. They still had the inspiration and 
drive that sometimes only a field leader 
can give a team. And of the four, only 
Cochrane, rated by many as the game’s 
greatest catcher, was able to repeat with 
a winner. Yes, they won as playing 
managers. But when they had slowed 
down as players, when they were no 
longer able to get out on the field and 
show the way, their managing fell off 
too. None of them seemed to have the 
winning knack in the dugout. 

I mentioned four great players who 
did win pennants. How about the great 
ones who had the chance and never won 
at all: Cobb, Johnson, Sisler, Pie Tray- 
nor, Matthewson, Collins, to name only 
a few. And yet there are others who 
couldn’t carry the bats or the gloves of 
Cobb, Collins, et al., who come along, 
take over a big league team, and spark it 
to one flag after another. McGraw was a 
fair player, so was Connie Mack, but 
they couldn’t be compared to some I 
have mentioned. Others like Huggins, 
McCarthy, and McKechnie, were only 
substitutes at best in the big time, but 
look at their records. McGraw 10 pen- 
nants, Mack 9, McCarthy 9, Huggins 6, 
McKechnie 4. Apparently, it is one 
thing to be a great player on the field 
and something else again to be a great 
tactician in the shade of the dugout. 
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1s the little girls that made it so 
1. Even though they remembered 
per (actually, they were as good 
they were the ones who made it 
1 for the mother. Maybe it was 
of their freshly scrubbed faces, 
ird to be solemn but showing 
frank, bright interest. Most of 
iad never seen a dead person 


were nine of the little girls 
their light summer dresses, they 


ke a bevy of small white moths 
clustered around her daughter. 
whispered one of the little 
yn’t she look natural?” She 
te sure what the word meant, 
had heard one of the older 
it. “Just as natural,” she 
She reached out and furtively 
the tufted white plush of the 
seemed funny to think that 
really Mary Ellen. 
school plays she had always had 
roles (the Christmas Spirit, 
; Queen, the Sugar Plum Prin- 
use she was easily the prettiest 
fourth grade. The other 
s—the ones with freckles, un- 
permanents, and big front 
nply took this for granted. 
n boasted about her. She 
t as well as Margaret O’Brien 
was ten times prettier. They 
doubt in the world but that 
going to end up in Hollywood. 
ways looked wonderful in the 
th costumes that the nuns con- 
nd now the little girls were dis- 
| to see that Mary Ellen had 
Sunday best dress. The blue 
1e, princess style, with the yarn 
They had vaguely expected 
different, maybe something 
nd flowing like the Snow Queen’s 
They also regretted the curls. 
lly Mary Ellen wore her hair 
mooth curls but, during the 
vacation, her mother always 
t because it was cooler. Now 
ly, and so there were braids. 
think,” whispered one of the 
ittl . “She got a stomach-ache on 
Monday and died on Wednesday.’ 
“I know it,” said the girl next to her. 
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Out of thirtyeone hundred entries in the 


recent Catholic Press Association 


short story contest, this tender story 


of a mother’s grief won first prize 


by LUCILE HASLEY 
ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


“I knew about it before you did. My 
mother was the one who called people 
about the flowers.” For the third time, 
she crossed herself. Carefully and im- 
portantly. But she crossed herself be- 
cause it seemed proper, not to ward off 
any future stomach-aches of her own. 

Sudden death did not even seem to 
brush the little girls. Their fearful 
mothers had insulated them against 
fear; their worried mothers (remember- 
ing the tears shed over the bullet-torn 
fawn in The Yearling) had talked only 
about the beautiful death. 

(“See, honey, they operated on Mary 
Ellen and she just never woke up again, 
she kept right on sleeping. Wasn't that 
a nice way to die? And now she’s so 
happy.”) 

The mothers need not have worried. 
The Technicolor make-believe death of 
the yearling was one thing, the death of 
a classmate another. The little girls 
didn’t get good grades in Christian Doc- 
trine for nothing. They had it reduced 
to the bone. The saints were the lucky 
ones. Mary Ellen was in Heaven. You 
couldn’t get into Heaven unless you 
were a saint. Therefore, lucky. 

The odd thing was that Sister Agatha, 
the one who taught Christian Doctrine, 
was crying like anything. Her facc, gen- 
erally like smooth marble, was all 
crumpled up. The little girls nudged 
each other. Sister Agatha .. . did you 
see Sister Agatha? 

But the little girls themselves, Mary 
Ellen’s closest friends, felt only a lively 
interest, a certain shared pride in her 
latest achievement. She had always 
been two jumps ahead of them, anyway 
—the prettiest, the quickest, the bright- 


est—and this time they shared in the 
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winnings. The parish priest, not slowed 
down by red tape in Rome, had said 
that now their new school had a child 
saint all its own to pray to. 

Last year their school had won the 
Fire Prevention Certificate and the city 
softball championship. St. Michael's 
School was doing all right for itself. 

The mother stood at one end of the 
white casket, the father at the other. 
This had been their only child, a child 
of their middle years. Somehow they 
managed to recognize the faces, remem- 
ber the names of the people that filed 
along in a steady line: the mothers of 
the little girls, neighbors, the nuns from 
the school. They were the grownups, 
and grief flowed through the steady line 
as from a common wound. 

But it was the little girls who made it 
so hard. The mother could not help 
being aware of the little girls, brushing 
against her, whispering importantly. 
They represented an official body, stand- 


But it was the little girls who made it so hard. 


ing guard as chief mourners. They were 
all members of the Busy Bee Blue Bird 
group—fledgling Camp Fire Girls—and 
Mary Ellen had been their president. 

During the year the Busy Bees had 
sold doughnuts in the Doughnut Drive, 
gone on nature hikes, learned songs with 
motions, made pan holders for Mother’s 
Day. Like every stalwart organization, 
they even had a Way of Life. It was 
called “The Blue Bird Wish” and it 
was pasted on the front page of every 
good Busy Bee’s notebook: 

To have fun. 

To learn to make beautiful things. 

To remember to finish what I begin. 

To want to keep my temper. 

To go to interesting places. 

To learn about trees, flowers, and 

birds. 
To make friends. 

There were .so many new things. to 
learn, so many interesting places to go 
During the past school year their leader 


had taken them to visit the interesting 
places: the museum, the bakery, the 
radio station, the city hall, the dairy. 
Now, in their bright summer dresses, 
they were visiting a funeral home. 

The last time the mother had seen 
them they had been wearing bright blue 
shorts and white blouses. Two weeks 
ago they had had a picnic at Colfax 
Park and Mary Ellen’s father and 
mother had gone along as sponsors. 
There had been roasted wienies, marsh- 
mallows, popsicles, singing, throwing 
stones in the river. It was almost, said 
the little girls on the way home, as good 
as going to camp. Maybe better. They 
liked to talk big about camp but didn’t 
want it much closer. When you went 
to camp you didn’t get to see your folks 
for a whole ten days. 

All the way home, crammed into the 
battered old Buick, they had sung their 
songs. They were too crowded to sing 


the funny ones with motions, like the 


The mother could not help being aware of them. 
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During summer vacation, her hair was braided because it was cooler 


one about the eensy, weensy spider 
going up the water spout, but there were 
plenty of others. Over and over, they 
had sung the official song of the Blue 
Bird girls because that was the one you 
sang at ceremonial meetings: 

“Pretty little Blue Bird, why do you 

go? 

Come back, come back to me; 

I go, said the bird as he flew on high, 

To see if my color matches the sky.” 

It was an awfully pretty song except, 
sometimes, they got it started too high. 
Then they would end up on a high 
squeek and a giggle, like they did with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The line had thinned out, and there 
were only a few more hands for the 
parents to shake. In one corner of the 
vestibule a fourth grade mother was 
busily checking names and donations 
with other fourth grade mothers. Theirs 
was the huge spray of lilies and lark- 
spur. They had finally decided on 
flowers, after a certain amount of con- 
fusion as to what was proper. It didn’t 
seem quite right to give Spiritual Bou- 
quets for a little girl who didn’t really 
need them. 

The rest of the grownups had gone 
back into the other parlor or drifted out 
onto the porch to wait for the priest. 
rhe July night was warm and still. 
When the priest came, at eight o'clock, 
there would be the Rosary. 

But the little girls stayed, playing 
guard at the casket, not giving up their 
rightful ground. Over their whispering 
and bobbing heads the parents glanced 
at each other, sharing the mixed and 
peculiar pain. The little girls were 
whispering, all right, but they could 
hear every word. 
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“What's her name in Heaven?” one of 
them was saying. “Is she called Saint 
Mary?” 

Then she frowned, puzzled. “But 
they're so many Mary's, mightn’t they 
get mixed up?” It was always that way. 
Even in the classroom there were always 
too many Mary’s. She wanted no con- 
fusion about the one from St. Michael's. 

A newcomer, a late Busy Bee, joined 
the ranks. She looked warm and breath- 
less, as if she had been running. 

“Did you register in the book?” one of 
them whispered officiously. The new- 
comer, still breathless, shook her head 
dumbly, and the officious one whisked 
her off. The mother, her face swollen 
with grief, watched them as they darted 
out into the vestibule to register proudly 
another Busy Bee. 

They're little, she told herself, they 
don’t realize. The little girls seemed 
heartless but her daughter might have 
acted the same way. It might have been 
Mary Ellen darting out into the vesti- 
bule like that. She knew little girls. 
Maybe it was even unfair to think they 
were heartless; they had hearts, all right, 


.but they were children’s hearts. They 


could believe whatever anyone told 
them. 

The mother had been told a number 
of things, too, these past sixteen hours. 
The old phrases had dashed against her 
tired mind and then fallen away: “Time 
heals all wounds . . . God’s ways are in- 
scrutable . . . Thy will be done . . . God 
fits the burden to the back . .. The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away .. .” 

She had grown up with these phrases; 
heard them all her life. They were part 
of her very blood stream. Maybe later, 
when she wasn’t so tired, the meaning 
and the sense would creep back into 
them. 

“How God must have loved you,” the 
priest had said gently, “to give you so 
heavy a cross to bear.” But her mind 


was too heavy, too tired for the paradox. 
Her mind could only circle back, again 
and again, to the simple beginning. It 
was Monday noon .. . Mary Ellen had 
come in from jumping rope to say she 
had a stomach-ache . . . but kids were 
always having little stomach-aches... 

It was a merciful relief when the Ro- 
sary began and the mother could get 
down on her knees. She was so tired 
that she rested one elbow on the seat of 
the folding chair next to her. Her feet 
throbbed; she had been on them almost 
constantly since Monday. But it was 
funny, since she ached all over, that she 
should even think of her feet. 

The little girls had quit whispering, 
were kneeling around her, were busily 
untangling their colored beads. Now 
there was just the priest leading the 
prayers: the Hail Mary’s tumbling out 
like water rushing over worn, smooth 
stones. This, too, seemed almost sense- 
less. And yet, between the decades was 
a strange new line that the mother had 
never heard before: “May she rejoice 
with the angels and the saints forever.” 
“May she rejoice . . .” 

It was a beautiful death, they said. 
And tomorrow at the funeral there 
would be the Mass of the Angels. Oh, 
she had much to be grateful for .. . 
they were right, this was a beautiful 
death . . . and there had been mothers 
far less lucky. The Mass of the Angels. 
That meant that tomorrow there would 
be no black in the Church because black 
stood for mourning. The priest would 
wear white vestments, symbol of inno- 
cence and joy, and flowers would be 
permitted (the fourth grade mothers had 
sent such a lovely spray) because it was 
time to rejoice. Like a feast day. 

For a moment, she let bitterness spurt 
up in her heart unchecked. They had 
their saint, but she had no daughter. 
Let the priest wear his white. Let the 
little girls wear their bright summer 
dresses. She would wear black, she 
would wear black forever .. . 

But she could not even hold onto a 
sustained bitterness. It was alien to 
her; it wasn’t part of her blood stream. 
Like all the other phrases these, too, 
dashed against her tired mind and then 
fell away. 

The Rosary was over quickly, like 
everything else had been going these 
past sixteen hours. The mother got up 
from her knees, stiffly and clumsily, but 
the little girls scrambled to their feet 
with ease. It was as if they had elastic 
in their joints. Even when a child broke 
a leg or a collar bone, the young bones 
started mending and healing immediate- 
ly. Elastic. 

Her eyes followed them as they wan- 
dered out into the vestibule to wait for 
their mothers to join them. For a few 

(Continued on page 61) 
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HIS year’s Presidential election will 

have influence on the future of the 
United States and of the world. Who- 
ever wins in November will assume re- 
sponsibility for leading humanity in the 
most crucial battle since the dawn of our 
civilization. 

The issue is: How long can American 
Sstatesmanship permit the world to re- 
main half slave and half free? How 
long can America afford to adhere to the 
present defensive program of mere “con- 
tainment of Communist Russia,” with- 
out placing her own future and that of 
our civilization in grave peril? In other 
words, should the United States con. 
tinue to follow the present foreign 
policy of spheres of influence, based on 
the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam agree- 
ments, a program which is basically an 
application of the British formula of 
balance of power? Is it enough for 
America to reduce her political vision 
in relation to Europe to traditional 
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a American 


foreign policy 


by ANTHONY B. ATAR 


British lines of defense and to accept 
a British foreign policy as the American 
program? 

The tragic record of the past years 
and the present state of tension in the 
world would seem to suggest the con- 
trary. They point to the full bankruptcy 
of this system. The world has not yet 
fully paid for the mistakes of contem- 
porary British policy. The United 
States is only beginning to pay her price 
for having followed it. Thus, a basic 
revision of our approach to foreign 
affairs appears essential. 

At Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
spheres of influence were established, 
Europe and Asia were cut into slices, 
and lines of division between freedom 
and Communist totalitarianism were 
drawn with the ill-founded hope that 
Moscow would respect them. This was 
not an American type program. 

Now that Stalin has demonstrated 
that he is determined to upset even this 


Whether it’s Truman or Dewey 
next November, a truly American 
policy must be found if 


America is to accomplish her 


task of saving civilization 





uneasy balance, the Western Powers are 
surprised, as if the present catastrophe 


could not have been foreseen. These 
powers seem not so much alarmed by the 
violation of principles—they were vio- 
lated when the Yalta spheres of influ- 
ence were established—but rather by 
the overthrow of the balance between 
East and West in Europe. Thus, the 
only issue for British policy vis-a-vis 
Russia appears to be the restoration of 
that balance and restricting Soviet con- 
trol to the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. In spite of noble phrases, it 
looks as if this were the only issue for 
the present bipartisan foreign policy 
group in Washington as well. 

The last truly American concept in 
relation to Europe was President Wil- 
son's program. In relation to Asia it 
was the Stimson formula. In Europe 
it was the doctrine of self-determination 
of peoples and nations; in Asia it was 
the “non-recognition of territorial 
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In both 


changes introduced by force.” 
cases, the United States did not place 
geographical boundaries to freedom. It 
did not offer smaller nations as war 
booty to larger ones. 

In the early part of World War IH, 
U. S. policy scrupulously observed these 


basic American tenets. After Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, when ‘Britain began 
to barter away the rights and terri- 
tories of her smaller allies to appease 
Russia, America objected to these short- 
sighted and immoral deals. In 1942, 
when London was signing a pact with 
Moscow and wanted to introduce into 
the agreement a map on which were 
shown British concessions to Russia in 
the Baltic countries, Poland, and Fin- 
land, the U. S. Government threatened 
to denounce this publicly. Consequent- 
ly the map was withdrawn. 


Ik spite of British suggestions that 
America give up her principles and 
compromise with Russia at the expense 
of other nations, the United States con- 
sistently refused. ‘ 

In 1943, however, this wise and truly 
American policy was abandoned. The 
first symptom of change was the Teher- 
an agreement. Only history will be able 
to determine with impartiality to what 
degree and by what methods British 
wooing influenced this tragic decision 
of the President of the United States 
and turned America away from Wilson 
and Stimson to Churchill and Eden. 

The Second World War started with 
Russia co-operating closely with Nazi 
Germany. Consequently, Great Britain 
had to rely on nations situated between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. France 
had already a long-standing treaty of 
alliance with Poland. Great Britain 
signed one in 1939. As soon, however, 
as Hitler threw Russia into the Allied 
camp, Britain switched over to the sup- 
port of Soviet claims in Europe and 
gradually dropped her treaty obliga- 
tions to the Poles. Once again, Britain’s 
principal war aim in Europe was the 
restoration of the balance of power 
which Hitler had overthrown. In the 
new postwar balance, Britain was to 
act as its guardian in the West and 
Russia in the East. 

This program was clearly defined in 
an editorial in The Times of London 
on March 10, 1943, on the eve of one of 
Mr. Eden’s pro-Russian visits to Wash- 
ington. It was the first blueprint for 
the Yalta spheres of influence system, 
to which America had still to be won. 
rhe editorial ran in part as follows: 

“In the first place, Russia’s attempt 

to isolate herself from the troubles 

of the European continent—the last 
made as recently as 1919—have 
proved as futile and as disastrous 
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as similar attempts by Britain. 
Secondly, Britain has the same in- 
terest as Russia herself in active 
and effective Russian participation 
in continental affairs: for there can 
be no security in Western Europe 
unless there also is security in East- 
ern Europe and security in Eastern 
Europe is unattainable unless it is 
buttressed by military power of Rus- 
sia. No western power, however 
great, can safely act on the eastern 
flank of Germany except in genuine 
and close understanding with Rus- 
sia. . . . If Britain’s frontier is on 
the Rhine it might just as perti- 
nently be said—though it has not 
in fact been said—that Russia’s fron- 
tier is on the Oder, and in the same 
Sense. . 

“The sole interest of Russia is to 
assure herself that her outer de- 
fenses are in sure hands: and this 
interest will be best served if the 
lands between her frontiers and 
Germany are held by governments 
and people friendly to herself. 
That is one condition on which 
Russia must and will insist. .. . 
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>» Some people will believe any- 
thing if it is whispered to them. 
—Anon. 
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But it will make all the difference 
to the future of Anglo-Russian 
friendship whether these lines have 
been freely approved and welcomed 
by Britain in advance or whether 
they are grudgingly accepted as a 
fait accompli after victory is 
won, ... The other task of British 
Foreign policy is to interpret to the 
United States the common interest 
of Britain and Russia in European 
security and in the means of attain- 
ing it. Mr. Herbert Morrison [La- 
borite, wartime minister] said in his 
speech: ‘We must be able to play 

a part in the developing and ce- 

menting of friendship between our 

two great Allies—the Russians and 

Americans, but this part cannot be 

passive.’ ” 

Everything contained in this editorial 
has come true. Russia’s western bound- 
ary, moved slightly westward from the 
Oder, is the present Iron Curtain. All 
governments between Germany and 
Russia are indeed “friendly” to her: 
mere Communist puppets. America has 
been won for “the common interest of 
Britain and Russia in European secur- 
ity.” The program of the London 
foreign office, as expressed by its un- 
official spokesman, The Times, has been 
executed as the American program. 


Although the situation has changed 
and Russia is no longer considered 
either by Washington or London as the 
“great Ally,” the basic pattern has not 
changed. The present bipartisan for. 
eign policy of the United States con. 
tinues to respect the geographical lines 
established at Yalta and prescribed by 
the British balance-of-power program. 
Europe and China are still divided into 
spheres of influence, and no _ serious 
attempt is being made to overthrow 
this system. Even the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan remain faithful 
to it. They try to bolster and protect 
Western Europe, Greece, and Turkey 
—essential elements in the British sphere 
of security. But no one tries to rescue 
the other lands, those outside the Brit- 
ish strategic line and east of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The fact that no word was contained 
either in the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic platform concerning the libera- 
tion and unification of Europe raises 
doubt whether the coming elections 
will help to eliminate the Yalta pattern 
from U. S. foreign policy. Here lies the 
danger. Mr. Dewey and other Re. 
publican statesmen have declared them- 
selves in favor of freedom for all nations 
and extensive aid to China. They are 
very critical of Yalta. Governor Dewey 
is known to favor a United States of 
Europe as a “strong third power de- 
voted to the cause of peace.” On the 
Democratic side, Senator Meyers, who 
drafted the Democratic platform, be- 
lieves that: “Freedom is not really secure 
unless ‘there is freedom too in Warsaw 
and in Prague and in Belgrade and in 
all the nations of the world.” These 
are just a few hints for the future. 

Mr. Dewey in his acceptance speech 
raised the issue of moral and spiritual 
values as paramount in our times. If 
these inspiring words are to be trans- 
lated into political acts, a new American 
foreign policy must be born. 


A political agreement must be judged 
by the consequences that result. 
The results of the Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements proved to be dis- 
astrous. Consequently, foreign policy 
based on them should be revised. One 
must cease talking about a compromise 
between two opposed systems in the 
world, about “political democracy,” 
“economic democracy,” “spheres of in- 
fluence,” and “balance of power.” The 
time has come to raise the call for free- 
dom for all nations, for their free and 
uncoerced association in the service of 
the common good, for a world built 
on the principles of justice and equality. 
This is a truly American program. 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Who Said That? 

The NBC News Department has cook- 
ed up one of the brightest new dishes 
on the air for the listener whose ear 
has been jaded by too much bland radio 
fare. Who Said That? is a program that 
starts out with the assumption that the 
people at the receiving end are well out 
of knee pants and comfortably settled in 
an intelligent and fairly well-read adult- 
hood. 

The format is simple. NBC newsman 
Bob Trout reads quotations from news- 
papers of the seven previous days to a 
group of four men and women whose 
business is in some way connected with 
news. The quotations used are direct 
ones, chosen for amusement or wit or 
serious portent, and each must have 
been the quoted statement of someone 
of national or international repute. 
John Cameron Swayze is the permanent 
member of the board of quote-identi- 
fiers and Mary Margaret McBride, whose 
quavering tremolo seems to be dear to 
the hearts of housewives throughout 
the nation, proved to be a sparkler on 
the first three broadcasts. Other guest 
participants have been columnists Rob- 
ert Ruark, Frederick Othman, radio 
commentator H. V. Kaltenborn, and 
Socialist presidential candidate Norman 
Thomas, who appeared on the program 
in his role as correspondent for the 
Denver Post. 

Each of the members of the panel 
loses more than prestige when all fail 
to identify a quotation. Such failure 
costs him five dollars which goes into 
the kitty, a reward to the writer of the 
“best quotation” on a given topic, as- 
signed by the quizmaster on the previ- 
ous Friday, In addition to providing 
a good topping-off technique, this in- 
vitation to listeners to send in a favorite 
quotation supplies the program's pro- 
ducers with a reasonable check on the 
growing popularity of the series. 

There’s much to recommend this one 
to you. The ad-libbing is uniformly 
clever; these are newspaper and radio 
people, familiar with rapid repartee, 
whose minds are constantly sharpened 
on the whetstone of their daily routines. 
A large part of the appeal lies in the 
human interest angle. The broadcasts 
are about people and what they said, 
and where is the human being who fails 
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to respond to that bait? Each program 
is a good check for the listener on his 
own coverage of the news. And then 
there is the same kind of potential 
thrill that has made “Information 
Please” successful—that wonderfully tri- 
umphant feeling when you know the 
answer and the experts don’t! 

According to the Traffic Department 
at NBC in New York, the “card” on 
the series list it as being on the air 
until October 8 when the spot will re- 
vert to its usual winter claimant. And 
this is where you come in. After you 
have given Who Said That? a try, if 
you find it to your taste, let a letter or 
postcard to your NBC station or to the 
NBC News Department in New York 
voice your approval. It’s a good show. 
Let's keep it on the air. (NBC, Friday 
8:30-9 P.M., E.D.S.T.) 


Criminal Casebook 

Sponsored by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, which co-operates 
with the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the production of the programs, 
CRIMINAL CASEBOOK is one of the 
very few crime programs on the air 
which earns as well as asks for your at- 
tention, 

The basic thesis of each story is that 
criminals are made, not born, and that 
society's duty is to analyze and as far 
as possible eliminate the factors in the 
life of an individual which drive him 





Bob Trout, newsman and quiz master 





to crime. More than half the time on 
each program is given to a dramatization 
of the true story of someone recently 
released from prison who has given per- 
mission, of course, for its telling. The 
steps taking him or her to the com- 
mission of a crime which led to the 
prison term are carefully delineated in 
forceful radio terms. Fictitious names 
and places are used for obvious reasons. 
The dramatic portion usually ends ab- 
ruptly at some high point at which 
arrest is imminent, and then there fol- 
lows the most unusual feature of the 
program—an interview in a studio ad- 
jacent to the one in which the dramatic 
portion was presented, an interview in 
which the actual person whose story has 
been told is questioned by Edwin Lucas 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. 

On the whole, there is much merit in 
the programs. The small turns of fate 
on which a tragic life story may rest 
are good lessons for each of us. And 
because the subject in each case is not 
a confirmed, hard-bitten criminal but a 
normal, healthy person whose early 
chances in life looked as good as the 
next fellow’s, the listener finds himself 
echoing the thought that is always the 
root of charity, humility, and gratitude, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 
(ABC, Thursday, 8:30-9 P.M., E.D.S.T.) 


Political Broadcasts 

Here is some information about the 
networks’ arrangements for those politi- 
cal talks that will be flooding your living 
room from your radio’s speaker until 
Election Day. The arrangements quoted 
are those of the American Broadcasting 
Company, but in essence they are typical 
of all networks. 

From the close of the Democratic 
National Convention until 1 A.M. on 
Election Day, facilities will be made 
available for campaign broadcasts only 
on a commercial basis. All political 
speeches will be subject to ABC’s poli- 
cies and operating procedure and to the 
provisions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. ABC will accept 
orders for political time from qualified 
candidates as defined in the FCC rules, 
but it reserves the right to cancel the 
ordered broadcast in order to present 
a special broadcast deemed by the net- 
work to be of greater public interest. 

Spot announcements from recognized 
political parties or candidates will be 
accepted for transcontinental, regional, 
or local broadcast. However, such an- 
nouncements may be used only to re- 
mind the public to vote on Election 
Day, to draw attention to a political 
broadcast, or to publicize a rally or im- 
portant political meeting to be held by 
a recognized party or group. 
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E ARE now at the end of the 

vacation season during which mil- 
lions of our people give themselves a 
respite from the grind of work. They 
were intent on having recreation in the 
mountains, on river banks, at the sea- 
shore, and in other places which only 
the ingenuity of the American mind 
could discover. 

Having fun is an ambition that is 
not limited to the vacation season. It 
has become almost a general obsession 
with our citizens, and it absorbs many 
all during the year. Having fun is the 
answer of many to the question about 
how to use the increased leisure time 
now available. 

This use of leisure time is a serious 
problem in the social life of our people. 
Hours of work have decreased. Hours 
of leisure have increased. The level 
of civilization in any nation and in any 
individual can be gauged by the ability to 
use leisure time constructively. Leisure 
time is a problem for educators because 
education, to be successful, must teach 
the young how to use it advantageously 
and rationally. They must be taught 
that leisure is an opportunity for some- 
thing more than play or just having fun. 
Most of our education has not been very 
successful in meeting this obligation. 
Neither has it been successful in teaching 
the activities that bring real pleasure 
and joy as these are distinguished from 
mere fun. 

Constructive use of leisure time means 
using it for the complete development of 
each human personality. This implies 
something more than just having fun. 
It implies the physical, mental, moral, 
religious, and spiritual development of 
every individual. Physical recreation and 
play take care of only a part of this 
development and often pleasure and hav- 
ing fun are a detriment to real personal- 
ity development. Vacations and fun are 
always a curse if they blight the mind 
and harm the soul. 

An important part of the time not 
spent at work or in necessary sleep must 
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be offered to God in prayer and in other 
necessary acts of worship. Only by this 
dedication of some free time to God 
can the moral, religious, and spiritual 
development of personality be achieved. 
Only by such dedication is given evidence 
of respect for divine rights. 

It is precisely in this relation that god- 
less education falls down. It has no 
competence and no techniques for de- 
veloping a respect for God's rights and 
an appreciation for moral, religious, and 
spiritual values during vacation time or 
at any other time. Vacations for many 
are not only not godly; they are posi- 
tively pagan and barbaric. For many 
all leisure time means emancipation not 
only from God but also from the laws 
of the land and the decent conventions 
of polite society. The relaxation of 
leisure time for many means relaxation 
from the noble virtues that perfect 
personality and produce real happiness, 
joy of the spirit, really rational fun. 
Vacation for many is apostasy from 
virtue and the worship of vice. What 
we call deadly sins are exalted to the 
level of virtues and become the motive 
power of vacation and recreation activity. 
Pride, lust, greed, cruelty, intemperance, 
envy, and supine indolence are honored 
and obeyed under the excuse that, “we 
are having fun.” 

E HAVE gone a long way on 

the return to old Catholic stand- 
ards of less work and more leisure. 
Leisure, in the eyes of the Church is a 
sacred right and even an important 
obligation. It is compensation earned 
by honest toil and it is a tonic to offset 
the fatigue and monotony of work. 

We as a nation have not progressed 
in learning how to sanctify leisure time 
and to make it the occasion for deeper 
fun and more permanent pleasure. Our 
Catholic people have the knowledge 
and the patterns by which real progress 
can be accomplished in the enjoyment 
of leisure time. And they in their turn 
can become patterns for the rest of men. 








You ought to know that... 


THE ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT, 
one of the most popular of the daytime 
serials, recently celebrated its fifteenth 
year of five-a-week broadcasts over the 
Columbia network. As a large propor. 
uon vf the housewives of America can 
tell you, Helen’s story is designed to 
prove that “romance can still come to 
a woman over thirty-five.” Such is the 
pace ot soap-opera time that despite her 
fifteen years on the air since she became 
thirty-five, Helen is not yet forty. 


MY FAVORITE HUSBAND (CBS, % 
9:30 P.M., E.D.S.T.—Friday) started out 
as a “one-shot” broadcast. It received 
such favorable acclaim from critics and 
the public that it has become a regular 
CBS comedy feature, with Lucille Ball 
of Hollywood fame in the leading role. 
It is based on the adventures of a hap. 
pily married couple as published origi- 
nally in the two novels, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cugat and Outside Eden, by Isabel Scott 


AN AMERICAN ABROAD is the title 
of a new CBS international series re. 
porting thoughts of peregrinating U. §. 
citizens and their reactions to the cus- 
toms and events in distant lands. 
(Thursday, 6:15-6:30 P.M., E.D.S.T) 
The series is produced by the CBS News 
Department and it originates each week 
from a different foreign country. 


CROSS SECTION, U. S. A. is a series 
sure to interest the man of your family. 
It’s a discussion program in which 
spokesmen for farm, labor, and business 
organizations speak their minds on mat- 
ters of current, vital interest. (CBS, 
Saturday, 3:30-4 P.M., E.D.S.T.) 


WHAT DO PEOPLE THINK? an 
opinion research program, sponsored by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, is a new type of series on cur 
rent affairs. Four panel members, the 
studio audience, and the radio home 
listeners match their knowledge of cur- 
rent events and of current opinion with 
the findings of scientific opinion re 
search surveys. (ABC, Tuesday, 10:30 
10:45 P.M., E.D.S.T.) 


ON TRIAL is the title of a series which 
well deserves your attention if you 
want to be sure that your vote will be 
cast in the right direction on Election 
Day in November. Paul Porter and 
John Harlan Amen, both eminent trial 
lawyers, “try the major planks of the 
party platforms and call a different set 


of witnesses each week to examine and . 


cross-examine their political proposals. 
Leading exponents of the major politi- 
cal parties are called as witnesses. (ABC, 
Wednesday, 10:30-11 P.M., E.D.S.T.) 
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by JERRY COTTER 


The Box Office Slump 

The motion-picture industry is worried about the continued 
decline in box-office receipts. Its official spokesmen have 
placed the blame on every doorstep from the Berlin crisis to 
dollar-a-pound hamburger, but the plain, unadulterated fact 
remains that the paying customers have found the current 
output wanting. With inflation at the gate and admission 
prices rising to ridiculous heights, Mr. and Mrs. Customer 
have discovered that they can live quite happily and con- 
tentedly without the latest supersophisticated comedy, gory 
crime probe, or tired old triangle. 

Hollywood must do something about the situation if it is 
to retain its world position. The “great brains” of the indus- 
try are deeply worried over the situation, but to judge by the 
new releases they still haven't reached a satisfactory solution. 
A reviewer has a better opportunity to analyze trends than 
the average fan who may go to the movies two or three times 
a month. From that vantage point, I would say that those 
who guide the industry are still far from the target. This 
summer’s advance showings—which will reach the nation’s 
screens in the fall and winter—are for the most part worn and 
trite retreads. Suggestiveness, vulgarity, and overemphasis on 
criminality are still being used as plot crutches, with little 
evident change from the last disastrous season, when the 
artistic and cultural level of motion pictures reached a new 
low. 

The solution is certainly not as difficult as the moviemakers 
would have it appear. Eliminate the shoddiness, the ama- 
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teurish attempts at sophistication, and concentration on 
crime and its follower. That is step number one. Follow 
that up with an intelligent approach to the interindustry 
problem of rentals and production overhead with the result- 
ing decrease in general admission prices. It is ridiculous to 
ask the public to pay $1.80 for movies like Winter Meeting 
or Letter to an Unknown Woman. They just aren’t worth 
it, and until the industry comes around to that point of view, 
there will be a slump or recession or boycott—call it what you 
will. The usually astute Hollywood mentors are way off the 
beam this time. 


Hamlet a la Olivier 

Laurence Olivier rates triple honors as the star, producer, 
and director of the screen’s most ambitious Shakespearean 
endeavor, a two-and-a-half hour film record of HAMLET. 
In the strictest sense this is not a motion picture, but a sight 
and sound recording of a play. Judged as such it becomes 
one of the really magnificent achievements of the camera. 

Produced in England with a cast of brilliant artists, the 
film's emphasis is on speed and action. For once a perform- 
ance of this play can be judged as a whole rather than on the 
individual merit of its star. Some may not find this entirely 
to their liking, but for the average audience it brings Shake- 
speare just a bit closer and is considerably more appealing 
than the usual static stage production. Critics may well find 
this Olivier interpretation open to discussion, for by speeding 
and tightening the four-hour play into half that running time, 





the adaptor has eliminated a good portion of the verse and 
some of the minor characters. One would wish that he had 
seen fit to blue-pencil a few of the more forthright Shake- 
spearean lines that remain to startle the movie audience. 
Their elimination would have meant nothing to the general 
effect; their retention is a sore spot in an otherwise brilliant 
tapestry. 

Olivier’s Hamlet is sensitive, restrained, and affecting. It 
may well lack the vibrance and fire of a Maurice Evans’ per- 
formance but it remains far and away the best that the screen 
has offered in this vein. Eileen Herlie’s interpretation of the 
Queen is memorable and clear-cut in its perfection. Slight 
criticism may be made of the casting of youthful Jean Sim- 
mons as Ophelia. Her characterization is sincere, but hardly 
equal to the difficult demands of a great role. The others 
in the cast measure up quite effectively, with Basil Sydney, 
Norman Woodland, Felix Aylmer, and Terrence Morgan 
outstanding. Though this is undoubtedly one of the screen's 
masterpieces, its audience appeal is limited to those who 
appreciate Shakespeare no matter how diluted or revised it 
may be. The average movigoer may well be awed, and 
bored, by it all. Time alone will tell. 


Reviews in Brief 
\n involved and ofttimes confused drama, THE WALLS OF 
JERICHO is a victim of its own complications. The locale 
is Kansas and the period the early 1900's. Against a small- 
town background several story threads are woven, inter- 
oven, and tangled until the audience is mighty pleased to 
t away from it all out into the fresh clean air again. In ad- 
dition to its bewildering and often boring plot, this suffers 
om the usual screen approach to marriage and a generally 
nept group performance by Cornel Wilde, Ann Dvorak, 
Linda Darnell, and Kirk Douglas. Only Anne Baxter suc- 
eds in rising above the material at hand, turning in a 
rthwhile performance in a thankless role. Check this off 
s partly objectionable and hardly worth your time. (20th 
Century-Fox.) 


THE BABE RUTH STORY sets out to be a belated tribute 
the world-famous diamond hero. It accomplishes that in 












In “The Babe Ruth Story,” 
William Bendix plays the role of the 
world-famous hero of the baseball diamond 


a mildly entertaining manner without winning any dramatic 
pennants. Verging on the maudlin in its attitude toward 
the Babe, it never manages to strike that thoroughly realistic 
note that expert screen biography requires. Nor will the 
baseball fans find much to cheer about in the fleeting shots 
of diamond action. Despite its obvious shortcomings, this 
celluloid paean holds a certain nostalgic interest for the 
adult audience and will provide the youngsters with a 
romanticized, anemic portrait of the man who has become a 
legend. William Bendix does well as the Sultan of Swat, and 
Claire Trevor is excellent as his wife. Charles Bickford as 
Brother Matthias, who started Ruth on his career, Fred 
Lightner, and Sam Levene do full justice to their respective 
roles. The Babe rates a far better tribute than this! (Allied 
Artists) 


The Washington depicted in Deanna Durbin’s latest comedy 
with music, FOR THE LOVE OF MARY, is more fantastic 
than the Capital's most ardent critics could conceive. In it, 
Deanna plays a telephone operator at the White House 
switchboard who gets her wires crossed and soon has the 
President and most of the never-never-land officialdom work- 
ing to unscramble her romances. Absurd, but amiable, and 
brightened by the Durbin rendition of “I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” it meets the requirements of lightweight 
summer fun. Edmond O’Brien, Don Taylor, and Jeffrey 
Lynn are the young men who find romance on the Potomac 
confusing and complicated. Those in the audience who 
demand a little sanity with their laughs will sympathize 
with them. (Universal-International) 


Leo McCarey guides Gary Cooper and Ann Sheridan through 
some rather routine chores in his latest comedy-with-a-mes- 
sage, GOOD SAM. The man of the title is everybody's 
favorite neighbor. He lends his car, co-signs bank notes for 
acquaintances who never pay, invites friends home for 
dinner without a second thought, lends the family’s savings 
to a needy neighbor, and generally exasperates his wife 
while following the dictates of his friendly nature. When 
disaster threatens and his friends fail him, Sam almost loses 
faith, but the final fadeout finds him happily convinced that 




















Barbara Stanwyck is the intended 
of a murderer in “Sorry, Wrong Number” 


victim 


A scene from “Rachel and the Stranger,” 


frontier comedy-drama starring Loretta Young 


it is better to give than to receive. Though the pace is 
sometimes a little slow, the comedy touches are excellent, 
and it is a genuine pleasure to discover that Hollywood is 
still capable of brightening the corner with a heart-warming, 
uplifting tribute to virtue. (RKO-Radio) 


Loretta Young essays a change of pace in RACHEL AND 
THE STRANGER, a comedy-melodrama of frontier days. 
As a bondswoman who weds a widower mainly because he 
seeks a stepmother for his young son, Miss Young handles 
her assignment with distinction. However, the story is merely 
mediocre, traversing a familiar path to an expected con- 
clusion. William Holden, Robert Mitchum, and Gary Gray 
are acceptable in the featured leads of an adult drama that 
manages to be mildly interesting in its better moments, They 
are, unfortunately, too few to turn this Howard Fast story 
into a resounding hit. (RKO-Radio) 


Exceptionally beautiful scenic shots go a long way toward 
making DEEP WATERS the engrossing affair it is. Though 
short on plot value and dramatic action, it has a double por- 
tion of emotional appeal and characterization. Dean Stock- 
well, the Robbie of The Green Years, is the principal figure 
‘as a wayward orphan in the lobster-fishing area of Maine. 
A family picture with the added value of sincere acting and 
windswept backgrounds, this is heartily recommended. Dana 
Andrews, Jean Peters, Cesar Romero, Ed Begley, and Mae 
Marsh are the grown-ups involved in this amiable and enjoy- 
able excursion into refreshing waters. (20th Century-Fox) 


Barbara Stanwyck is in direct line for the 1948 Academy 
Award as a result of her superb performance in SORRY, 
WRONG NUMBER. Developed from a half-hour radio 
script, the screenplay rises to new heights of grim terror in 
its closing moments. As a neurotic invalid who overhears a 
phone conversation in which the forthcoming murder of a 
woman is discussed, Miss Stanwyck has never been better. 
In attempting to head off the killers she gradually comes to 
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the realization that she is the intended victim. Definitely not 
for the children nor the nervous adult, this grim chiller will 
appeal to those who like their mystery fare strong and un- 
diluted. Burt Lancaster and Ann Richards are featured, but 
their contributions are overshadowed by the spectacular 
Stanwyck interpretation. (Paramount) 


NORTHWEST STAMPEDE has all the action, color, and 
excitement that has characterized the Western formula for 
decades. In addition it can boast an unusually able cast 
headed by Joan Leslie, James Craig, and Jack Oakie; the 
breath-taking beauty of the Canadian Rockies as a backdrop; 
an intelligently developed story of ranch life and a real 
thriller-diller climax at a rodeo. The youngsters will rate it 
fascinating and it will make the older “big boys” just as 
happy. (Eagle-Lion) 


Maxwell Anderson’s KEY LARGO has undergone consider- 
able revision in the years since it beclouded the Broadway 
footlights. The change is for the better resulting in a taut 
and suspenseful melodrama that leaves the playwright’s im- 
mature philosophizing and political musings in the far back- 
ground. Though there has been a surfeit of such sinister 
setups as this, the acting and direction are so far superior to 
the average run that it does rate attention by adults. Edward 
G. Robinson, Claire Trevor, Lionel Barrymore, and Hum- 
phrey Bogart are the finest members of a cast that also 
includes Lauren Bacall. (Warner Brothers) 


As a study in moral disintegration, SO EVIL MY LOVE has 
a certain clinical value. But it falls far short of the standard 
for entertainment, despite the good work of Ray Milland, 
Ann Todd, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Leo G. Carroll. The 
story tells how a respectable widow falls in love with a crimi- 
nal and gradually under his influence, sinks to his level. 
Neither the fine acting nor the few moments of sustained 
tension can overcome the basically objectionable plot. (Para- 
mount) 
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‘\,UTSIDE Charlie Newton’s hard- 
O ware and furniture store in Bu- 
chanan, Ga., a roadgrader and a cement 
mixer raised a deafening racket. Car- 
penters and tinsmiths hammered away 
on the building next door. Across the 
road a crew unloaded trees and shrub- 
bery for landscaping the courthouse 
lawn. All around town people were 
painting, planting, repairing, 
building. Buchanan was putting the 
finishing touches to the general face 
lifting that has made it one of the 
proudest of Georgia’s “Better Home 
Towns.” 
You should have seen this place 
before,” says Charlie Newton, ruefully. 

Thank the Lord, we had our eyes 
opened before the boys came home 
from the war.” 

Four years ago Buchanan  (pro- 
nounced Buck-anan) was a sleepy, de- 
crepit town of 504, and about 100 of 
that number were away with the armed 
forces. There were three stores, a bank, 
the county weekly, and four gas stations 
on U. S. Highway 27. Tourists rarely 
stopped there; the rutted red-mud streets 
and tumbledown buildings made you 
want to step on the gas. 

Today Buchanan is a modern, pro- 
gressive community, with more than 40 
stores, a movie theater, a recreation 
center, and a 30-bed hospital. It is 
still agricultural, but now an aif-con- 
ditioned shirt factory sweetens the local 
economy with a payroll of $7000 weekly. 
rhe young folks assure you that Buchan- 
an is a good place in which to live, 
start a business, raise a family. The 
population passed 1000 last year. 

suchanan is just one of the 250 small 
towns in rural Georgia that have shaken 
off their lethargy in the past four years 
and transformed themselves into attrac- 
tive, progressive communities. 
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| «OLD LOOK: City Pharmacy building at Winder, Georgia 


| NEW LOOK: Cleaning and painting makes a brighter spot 





Ceorgia’s New Look 


Rural Georgia has started a grassroots 


revival and general face-lifting campaign that 


are a challenge to other communities 


by LOIS MATTOX MILLER and JAMES MONAHAN 


This grassroot revival began dramat- 
ically in July 1944, when Charles A. Col- 
lier, vice-president of the Georgia Power 
Company, returned from a tour of rural 
Georgia convinced that the state was 
hovering on the brink of disaster. He 
had a date in Atlanta that day to ad- 
dress the Georgia Press Association. Tos- 
sing aside his set speech, he launched 
into what the editors thought was an- 
other one of those boresome “what's 
wrong-with-Georgia” tirades. 

When he declared that Georgia had 
“overdrawn Nature’s savings account” 
his listeners almost yawned. Every 
Georgian knew that unhappy fact. Rich 
timberlands were wastefully cut away; 
farmland worked on a one-crop system 
until depleted and eroded; mineral re- 
sources sold as raw materials with no 
attempt to increase their value by manu- 
facturing. 

“But if natural resources were all we 
wasted, that would be bad enough,” 
said Collier. “We've wasted a resource 
far more precious—our young people! 
Between 1920 and 1940, 59 per cent of 
rural Georgians between the ages of 15 
and 30 moved out of the state.” 

Then Collier tossed a bombshell. 
“Right now we have about 350,000 
native Georgians in the armed forces. 


Today they are better trained, more 
ambitious than when they left. They'll 
be coming home soon. But do you 
think they will settle in Georgia? Why 
should they?” 

Collier, a fourth-generation Georgian, 
jolted the editors with some plain facts. 
Rural Georgia, with most of the state's 
population, was a depressing pattern of 
dilapidated towns, unpaved roads, fly- 
blown country stores, sagging buildings, 
eroded land. “Our small towns need 
everything: better agriculture, small in- 
dustries, better service establishments,” 
he said. “But most of all they need to 
be cleaned up, painted up, spruced up 
—rebuilt entirely if necessary. So let's 
not rush out seeking big industries. 
Let's do first things first. Make rural 
Georgia a decent, attractive place to 
live. The young people, if they stay, 
will do the rest.” 

The next day Collier's fiery challenge 
was flashed around the state. There was 
nothing new about it; everyone had to 
admit the familiar facts. But there was 
this new urgency: Was the old home 
town appealing enough to hold the re- 
turning veteran? Small towns that 
wanted to hear Collier personally 
swamped him with speaking dates. He 
induced the Georgia Power Company 
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to back his Better Home Towns pro- 
gram with an advertising budget, as- 
sign some of its field personnel to the 
project, and allow him a free hand. 
Then he stumped the state. 

Collier cautioned against too ambi- 

tious plans. “Begin with the simple 
- things that will make this town a better 
place in which to live and work,” he ad- 
vised. “When it begins to look like a 
progressive town, it will be a progressive 
town.” 

During the spring of 1945 more than 
100 towns set up Better Home Town 
communities and got busy with rakes, 
wheelbarrows, hammers, and _paint- 
brushes. Boy Scout troops cleared weeds 
and rubbish from vacant lots. Garden 
clubs landscaped churchyards and court- 
house lawns. Stores, homes, picket 
fences were repaired and painted. No 
homeowner wanted to be outdone by 
his neighbor. Each merchant strove to 
have the best-looking store front. 

Paved streets, sidewalks, street lights, 
water and sewage systems cost public 
money. Many an incorporated town 
looked for the first time at its tax rolls 
and found them antiquated. With the 
help of municipal experts provided by 
the power company, modern tax analy- 
ses were prepared, disclosing untapped 
sources of revenue for civic improvement. 

In town after town the BHT analysis 
—a frank listing of assets and liabilities 
on a form questionnaire—revealed an 
urgent need for new service establish- 
ments—laundries, dry cleaners, drug- 
stores, auto repair and electrical shops, 
restaurants, movies, bowling alleys. 
Small industries were needed to process 
agricultural products and other re- 
sources that were being sold cheaply as 
raw materials. Here were opportunities 
for ambitious veterans who sought sound 
business ventures in which to invest 
GI loans. 

For instance, Cleveland, a pokey town 





in the shadow of the Great Smokies, 
had nine little stores, a post office, the 
county weekly, and a population of 471 
when it embarked on its first clean-up 
campaign in the spring of 1945. “We 
started from scratch, having nothing, 
needing practically everything,” says ex- 
mayor E. J. Huff. The town’s oldest 
resident, 84-year-old H. D. Wiley re- 
calls: “I told that committee I'd settle 
for the blessing of taking a bath in my 
own bathtub with running water just 
once before I die.” 


ILEY got his wish. Cleveland com- 

pleted its water system last year. 
It has also paved all streets and side- 
walks within town limits, installed street 
lights, and planted new shade trees on 
the town square. The nine original 
stores have been renovated. Veterans 
have added to the business community 
a dry cleaning establishment, two auto 
agencies, a large hardware and home 
accessories store, a cement-block plant 
and building-supplies company, and a 
slick new movie (two shows daily, four 
on Saturday). 


Cliff Blalock, former Air Force officer, 
started a lumber business in 1945; last 
year he grossed $500,000 shipping sea- 
soned lumber as far away as Florida and 
Pennsylvania. Two young Clevelanders 
who had gone off to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere returned to start the Allison 
Fender and Body Works after they heard 
that “Cleveland had come to life.” 

Cleveland’s population is now 600 
and rising. The People’s Bank was es- 
tablished in 1946—capitalization $35,000, 
all shares held by local citizens. Its 
deposits are in excess of $1,500,000. The 
Cleveland Development Corporation, 
locally financed, is working on a plant 
for the manufacture of wood products 
which will employ 150 persons. 

Among the new businesses in Hazel- 
hurst operated by local boys are the 








Charles P. Cook Company, employing 
200, which turns out wooden products 
for General Motors, Sears Roebuck, and 
other national manufacturers; the Bram- 
blett-Peede Company, store fixtures and 
furniture; and the Columbia Naval 
Stores Company, which annually handles 
$1,000,000 worth of gums, resins, and 
turpentine produced by the farmers and 
timber growers in southern Georgia. 

Finally, the BHT movement has gen- 
erated a kind of try-and-stop-me attitude 
among Georgians that makes a game of 
doing the impossible. For instance, 
Ochlochnee (population 429) couldn't 
find anyone to build homes in the $3500 
price range. Contractors and builders 
said it couldn’t be done. The local 
Lions Club took the dare, built and 
sold the first home for $3500, the second 
for $3200—both at a profit. The Lions 
are now in the building business—with 
profits going to a fund for civic im- 
provement. 

Back in Buchanan, Charlie Newton 
calls the whole phenomenon “blue- 
birding.” After the town cleaned up 
and took a realistic look at the future 
in 1945, the BHT committee knew that 
they needed a small industry to enliven 
the town. - 

“Well, you know how a bluebird just 
hates to build a nest,” Newton told the 
committeemen. “But if you build the 
nest, you get a bluebird every time.” 


O they raised $23,000 and built a 100 
x 160 foot concrete building with 
steel sash and a sound roof, floor to be 
laid and windows installed according 
to the tenant’s specifications. After two 
other manufacturers had made bids for 
the finished building, the Arrow shirt 
people bought it and moved in, paying 
the BHT committee dollar for dollar 
on its investment and bringing a $7000 
weekly payroll into town. 
They're nesting bluebirds all through 
Georgia nowadays. 


? NEW LOOK: A respectable and even attractive back yard 
<— OLD LOOK: A clutter of pig pens, rubbish, and outhouses 
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HAT can one write about altar 
boys? Like human nature, they 
are the same the world over. Angelic- 
looking imps, with flowing red cassocks 
and starched surplices, and sometimes 
—horror of horrors—Buster Brown col- 
lars, a form of torture the medievalists 
slipped up on but which modern pastors 
devised, which half choke the angelic 
imps, but make their necks look clean. 
gut, don’t get me wrong! I’m not 
anti-altar boy! In fact, I’ve risen from 
the ranks, having served from the 
fourth grade till the completion of the 
eighth, when I was honorably dis- 
charged. I probably would have been 
discharged before that, 
but the good curate didn’t know all 
that went on. 

After two other brothers also 
served, but a third failed to make the 
grade. I learned from hearsay that he 
was rejected because he couldn’t sing! 
They must have jacked up the require- 
ments since I was in the fourth grade. 

Time slipped along since those early 
days, and finally I found that I had 
changed places. It was a Holy Thurs- 
day and I was the hawk-eyed curate with 
one eye on the rubrics and the other 
on the boys kneeling across the way 
on the Gospel side. I didn’t have to 
worry about their hair, because it was 
clipped after the fashion of Chinese 
boys. I thought their necks looked clean, 
even though they didn’t wear Buster 
Brown collars. I couldn't see their 
ragged clothing, because it was hidden 
under crimson finery freshly laundered, 
and though I didn’t consider their sock- 
less feet encased in cloth slippers too 
beautiful to behold, I was sure the 
Lord didn’t mind. He understands so 
much more than we! 

Their appearance however, 


dishonorably 


me, 


belied 
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“best friends in the eye. 


HUMAN Weasels. caso em ce 


their behavior. When they weren't so 
sure I was watching, with faces un- 
creased by a smile, they were surrep- 
titiously tormenting one another. And 
it was during the Mass! 

I struggled for a reasonable judg- 
ment. I could think of a day when a 
lad who should have known better than 
these had put up a fight for the privé 
lege of ringing the bell, and of a time 
when in the sacristy after a funeral 
Mass, no less, he had socked one of his 
He also must 
have looked more or less angelic, be- 
cause the good Sister seemed so sur- 
prised when she inquired about the 
black eye and found out who had done 


it! 


But when after the Consecration, one 
of my boys pushed the lad kneeling in 
front of him with the result that three 
or four went down like wooden soldiers 
standing in a row, I decided that was 
enough for the present. I took the 
worst offenders into the sacristy and 
told them to go home. Then I weak- 
ened. “You can come back tomorrow,” 
I said. They didn’t. 

The humble Vicariate of Yuanling, a 
couple of thousand miles from nowhere, 
but somewhere around the central part 
of the province of Hunan, which may 
be found if you scan a sufficiently large 
map of China, finally saw the day when 
it passed from the ranks of Vicariates 
and entered those of dioceses, to march 
shoulder to shoulder with (though per- 
haps a little less smartly uniformed 
than) Brooklyn, Trenton, Buffalo, and 
the rest. 

And of course for the memorable day 
when the Vicar Apostolic had his title 
changed to that of Ordinary, we had to 
have altar boys. But what to do? In 
the presence of so many visitors, both 





Catholic and non-Catholic, we had to 
have a group that would be well-be- 
haved, and our boys were a cause of 
worry, as they were awed by neither 
dignitaries nor crowds, fearing only the 
Sister sacristan, whose mere look had 
a more salutary effect than.a tirade of 
threats from the curate. We could of 
course have issued a strict “exclusion 
act” and taken only the dependables, 
but they were a bit too few in number, 
and might be looked upon by the rest 
of the gang as a bunch of fancy pants— 
which isn't too good for boyhood’s 
morale. 

We had then in Yuanling the champ- 
ion boy trainer of the Orient, one 
Father Michael Anthony, who if he 
reads this will probably be embarrassed 
no end, and since he doesn’t indulge in 
swearing will be unable to express his 
feelings. To him was entrusted the job 
of getting the altar boys into shape. 
Having a more fertile imagination than 
I, he promptly dubbed them the “Weas 
els.” The best I could think of was 
the all too prosaic “Indians.” “Weasels” 
hit them right on the nose. 

The plan of operation was this. All 
the eligibles were to be selected at the 
start, but the first breach of discipline 
was to be the last—the violator was to 
be bounced from the altar boys, at 
least till after the celebration. The 
boys were warned and the practices be- 
gan. The first casualty was none other 
than the pao chang’s elder son. The 
pao chang is a sort of ward boss, and 
maybe his son reliec on his dad’s posi- 
tion to insure immunity. If so, he was 
mistaken. During one of the rehearsals 
he mistook the sanctuary for a stage 
and began to put on an act for the 
benefit of the others. Out he went, and 
the boy trainer looked around with the 
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expression of “who's next?” No one 
else went that day. 

As Ascension Day drew near, the 
original twenty-four or so had been 
cut down to about sixteen, most of the 
departees having departed for failing 
at least five times to show up for prac- 
tice. Most of those in the discard were 
the bigger and tougher of the lot, 
though one of those remaining was big 
enough and tough enough to handle 
any of the dismissed. He was the more 
or less quiet type who minded his own 
business and wanted no one else mind- 
ing it for him. They wouldn't bother 
him. But one day we saw three or four 
of the departed talking earnestly with 
some of the still remaining. When 
they spotted us watching they let out a 
chorus of “Hello, Sen Fu” and put on 
a lot of polite grins. We weren't so 
easily fooled. We found out by question- 
ing that they had been threatening the 
litler ones not to serve on the altar 
“or else.” The dishonorably discharged 
were beginning to realize that they 
would not be invited back and were 
doing a bit of picketing. 

Ascension Day dawned and the boys 
went through their paces without a 
hitch. The services were long to be 
sure, but there wasn't much fidgeting. 
Before the sermon the boys lined up 
and marched outside the sacristy door 
where they remained till the preacher 
had finished. Then they marched nobly 
back, bearing the torches, for it was 
nearing the Sanctus time anyway. 

There was only one casualty. Dur- 
ing the sermon, I found one of the altar 
boys rather droopily plucking flowers 
in the garden. He was close to tears and 
in a pout that made his lips protrude 
like one of those saucer-lipped natives 
you see somewhere in Africa (or is it 
New Zealand?). He was the pao chang’s 
second son who had stuck through the 
practice and looked as though he had 
made the grade. I suspected something 


wrong, but simply told him to go into 
the church and attend the Mass with 
I found 


the rest of the nonaltar boys. 





out later that he had come in with 
his confreres at the beginning of the 
sermon, marching piously enough, but 
once in the sacristy, had let out a tre- 
mendous “Dominus vobiscum” in imi- 
tation of the celebrant. He kept march- 
ing—out the door! 

The rest of the day was of no con- 
cern for the altar boys until the time 
for Solemn Benediction, when they 
turned up with faces none too clean 
for the event. If they thought to 
squeeze by they were mistaken. The 
boy trainer collared them all and 
gathered them around the mission 
pump, where he used the water plenti- 
fully (no soap, because soap is at a 
premium) and then passed them on to 
the Sister sacristan. 

One of the honorables who didn’t 
make the grade for the big day was 
Kung Thomas, just about turned nine 
years of age. He was a Christian of 
little more than a year’s standing whose 
stepmother is a pagan. When Thomas 
began to realize that worshiping idols 
is against the first commandment, he 
cast a worrisome glance at his mother’s 
kitchen shrine, decided to act on his 
belief, and pulled down the signs of 
idolatry in his home. When the storm 
broke he ran to Sister Loretta for pro- 
tection and stayed away from home for 
the rest of the day. His father came 
around and tried to settle matters. 
Thomas it seems had said that one day 
he would be master of the house, and 
no idols were going to be in his home. 
But the father wanted to know if for 
the sake of peace, his pagan wife 
couldn't be allowed to keep her idols? 

Thomas was baptized and received 
First Communion on Easter Sunday. 
All things considered, he was apparently 
well instructed and knew his rights and 
obligations. But in the evening before 
Benediction he came to me where I 
knelt in the back of the church and 
gently whispered: “Wei Sen Fu, am I 
going to be baptized again tonight?” 

Thomas was one of the first-class altar 
boys, being of little trouble to anyone. 





But on the day of the installation he 
was among the absent. Like so many 
of our Chinese youngsters, Thomas had 
T.B. The germs settled in his glands, 
and when practice was going on he was 
walking around with Chinese plasters 
on his neck. His folks hadn’t too much 
confidence in foreign medicine. He 
failed rapidly and was soon in the hos- 
pital, apparently until the end. But 
one day when we went to look for him 
he was gone! Without a word to any- 
one his dad had taken him home. 

A couple of weeks later the Sister 
sent for me to go and see a small boy 
on the street. Shortly before, I told 
her to keep an eye on a small pagan lad 
who insisted on coming to the Com- 
munion rail with the Christians, and I 
thought the call had some connection 
with the case. But the summons was 
for Kung Thomas, who lay on a board 
in father’s shop with a dirty cover- 
ing and a piece of punk burning to 
keep the mosquitoes and flies away. 

I was shocked when I saw the little 
Weasel—he had little more than skin 
stretched over his frame. There was 
little doubt that he wasn’t going to last 
long, so I went home for the Holy Oils. 
On the way I picked up Fr. Aloysius, 
who thus came on his first sick call in 
Yuanling. I anointed Thomas, with 
Fr. Aloysius assisting, and both of us 
sweating gum drops, because summer 
in Yuanling is no joke. We had an 
audience, of course, mostly pagan, but 
we have to ignore the crowd on such 
occasions and anyway it helps to let 
them watch. Thomas rallied for awhile 
after the anointing, but could not re- 
ceive Viaticum, being unable to swallow 
the Host. A couple of days more and 
he had gone to his heavenly home. 

And now perhaps he realizes why we 
try to instill reverence into our boys, 
and is praying for the other Weasels 
that they too may make the grade in 
the examination for the eternal altar 
boys who won’t need crimson cassocks 
and starched surplices to make them 
look angelic, because they will be. 
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The pagans saw no useful purpose that 


sadness could serve. 


It took Christ to teach 


us that it could be enlisted as an ally 


A GREAT master is never fully ap- 

preciated by his pupils unless they 
have already studied the same subject 
matter with other masters. Because 
clear thinking makes difficult problems 
seem easy, immature minds fail to realize 
with what taut straining of the fibers 
of the brain lucidity is achieved. For 
instance, it is difficult for us to assess 
our debt to Chesterton and Belloc, 
because many of the ideas which they 
labored to establish are now taken for 
granted. Ideas which their force and 
lucidity have made commonplace struck 
the last generation with the shock of a 
new revelation. 

Infinitely more impossible is it to 
assess our debt to the Divine Master. 
Modern civilization lives on His tradi- 
tion—even that part of it that rejects 
him. That is, where it does still live. 
Where His tradition is dying, civiliza- 
tion is dying with it. We who inherit 
the Christian tradition, with its cer- 
tainty, cohesion, clarity, and _ finality, 
cannot realize the mental confusion and 
moral despair that preceded it. 

An interesting illustration of the 
revolution in human thought which 
Christ caused is given by the question 
of sadness. Before the time of Christ, 
men’s only attitude towards sadness was 
escapism. The Jews looked upon tem- 
poral prosperity and happiness as a 
sign of God's approval. Sadness was an 
indication of divine dereliction to be 
avoided at any cost. For the Gentiles, 
sadness was the main blight of life and 
their reaction against it determined 
their philosophy of life. The Epicur- 
eans tried to shut it out by self-indul- 
gence. The Stoics attempted to make 
themselves immune from its shafts by 
deadening their feelings. The pessi- 
mists, then as now, derived a morbid 
satisfaction from indulging in the dole- 
ful dumps. 

It took Christ to see that sadness 
could be enlisted as an ally, if not as a 
friend. _ The pagans saw no useful pur- 
pose that it could serve. And, besides, 
was not sadness a sign and effect of 
weakness? The Stoics thought so, and 
Stoic philosophy still has many unwit- 
ting clients. People who have used the 
privilege of friendship and poured out 
their sorrows and fears into the willing 
ear of a sympathetic friend usually end 
their tale by becoming sheepish and 
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apologetic. If they have allowed a few 
tears to escape, they feel humiliated. 
The tears of Christ have made little im- 
pression. The divine weakness of Geth- 
semani is not understood. 

Yet there is something to be said for 
the Stoic philosophy. Experience 
teaches that unreasonable indulgence 
of sadness weakens and unbalances char- 
acter. The expression and relief of 
sadness is not virtuous unless it is kept 
rigidly within the boundaries set for 
it by reason. And that is why the sad- 
ness of Christ must have been incon- 
ceivably terrible. His sadness was rea- 
sonable, and reasonable in a unique 
sense. 

The sadness of ordinary humans is 
initially a passion over which they have 
no control; their control is limited to 
giving expression and relief to sadness. 
Sadness, however, had no right of entry 
into Our Lord's soul, and could afflict 
Him only by His permission, and to the 
extent to which He gave it permission. 
His sadness was reasonable in its inten- 
sity as well as in its expression. He 
embraced sadness as a means of making 
satisfaction for sin, and sin as an offense 
against the infinite goodness of God is 
calculated to excite infinite sadness in 
one who fully understands its malice. 
Christ's sadness, therefore, because it 
was supremely reasonable and in per- 
fect conformity with the highest virtue, 
must have been of infinite intensity— 
or, at least, of an intensity as nearly 
infinite as was possible in a created 
nature. His human nature, since it was 
created and finite, could not possibly 
sustain a strictly infinite sadness; never- 
theless, His sadness had to be as nearly 
infinite as God could make it, otherwise 
it would have been neither strictly rea- 
sonable nor virtuous. 


GAIN we are faced with mystery be- 
A yond the reach of human under- 
standing. _ If we could measure and 
understand His sadness, it would not be 


what it is—all but infinite. Yet we must 
do our best to try to understand, and 
perhaps a comparison will help us. If by 
a miraculous divine arrangement all the 
angels of heaven were to begin to sor- 
row to the limit of their capacity, the 
combined sorrow of all those multi- 
multi-billions of marvelous creatures 
would be less, and immeasurably less, 


than our Saviour’s sadness in the Garden 
ot Gethsemani. 

In view of this, it is evident that we 
must interpret literally our Lord's 
words: “My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death.” The medical world is familiar 
with the idea of people dying through 
excess of grief. If excess of grief has 
ever killed anyone, surely it should have 
killed Our Saviour in the Garden? Life 
was preserved in His poor battered 
humanity by the sustaining power of 
His Divinity; but the Divinity did not 
prevent Him from enduring all the tor- 
ments of a death-agony, of agony “even 
unto death.” 

The physical sufferings of Gethsemani 
were terrible—the heart attack, the 
sweat of blood, the nervous prostration, 
the weakness: but we must not forget 
that the principal sufferings were in- 
terior. Our Lord could say: 

“I have that within that passeth show: 

These but the trappings and the suits 

of woe.” 
The terrible physical sufferings were but 
the fringe, the overflow, of an all but 
infinitely more terrible agony within. | 
The spiritual crucifixion of Gethsemani 
was probably more terrible than the 
atrocious physical sufferings of Calvary, 
just as the spiritual pains of the damned 
are more terrible than their physical 
sufferings. 


LOSE study of the Passion of Christ 

convinces that in His sufferings 
“abyss calleth upon abyss.” The vision 
of the offended infinite goodness of God 
caused Him all but infinite sadness; 
another quasi-infinite sadness was caused 
by the vision of the sufferings of the 
human race. St. Bonaventure asserts 
that Our Saviour’s agony of compassion 
was greater than His Passion. The 
sight of the sufferings of those we love 
often causes us greater agony than our 
own personal sufferings. The stigmata 
of the saints are an instructive example 
of what intense compassion can do. 
Their sympathy for their suffering 
Saviour was so intense that it caused 
the marks of His wounds to be repro- 
duced in their own bodies. 

Reverse the process. In Gethsemani 
Christ saw all the sufferings of all His 
children of all time, and His infinite 
compassion made His sensitive Soul 
suffer more than they. Their individual 
and separate sufferings were reproduced, 
and even intensified, in His Soul, and, 
to some extent, in His Body. There is 
not a toothache or a backache, or any 
other sort of ache, however minor, that 
you have ever endured or ever will 
endure, that Christ did not endure with 
you. Every single suffering of our lives 
cost Him far more than it has or will 
cost us. We must not forget either that 

(Continued on page 60) 
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elieve it’s your deal, sir.” 
Harvey Furness was startled. He 
at the cards young Kimball had 
him. “Of course,” he said. “This 
1in air seems to be making my 
wander.” With apologetic haste 
the halves of the deck together 
gan to deal. 
hands were agile enough. The 
ere immaculate. But the fingers, 
ticed, were growing thinner and 
ickles appeared larger, like knobs. 
ld crest-ring was loose on the little 
Should have it made smaller, he 
ht, otherwise might lose it some- 
But the necessity for such an al- 


the Ober Vite 


teration disgusted him. There was no 
point in meeting age more than half 
way. Let the beast stalk awhile; it would 
leap soon enough. 

Veins and tendons channeled from be- 
neath his shirt cuffs and raced like the 
shallow roots of a tree to the various 
digits. No wrinkles, at any rate. Maybe 
if he were a fat man there would be 
wrinkles. Let’s see, who was there that 
was heavy and fifty-six? Ed Gaines? No 

- he was well over sixty. 

“Your bid, sir.” 

Couldn't the young whelp forget the 
“sir” even up here in these godforsaken 
mountains? Was it the bank hierarchy, 


the aura that surrounded the senior vice- 
president wherever he went? “Oh, 
wherever he was, wherever he went, 
Harvey was the senior vice-president! It 
was almost Gilbert and Sullivan. 

“One spade,” said Harvey. 

“One no trump,” said Berta Kimball. 
She mistook Harvey's preoccupation for 
dissatisfaction with Jim and was there- 
fore very nervous. It was important to 
Jim Kimball that Harvey should like 
him; the bank was like that. So she had 
urged the Furnesses to visit Lake Look- 
out on their way back from Canada. A 
day or so high in the mountains, above 
the cages and marble counters and 
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hushed sycophancy, would she hoped 
heighten Harvey Furness’s impression of 
Jim as an individual. 

Anxiety gave Bertha Kimball addition- 
al charm. She was a beautiful young 
woman with large brown eyes, a delicate 
complexion, and a lovely figure. Nerv- 
ousness made her appealingly self-con- 
scious, and she was the more radiant 
because the color was high in her cheeks. 

Several times in the course of the eve- 
ning Harvey Furness felt Berta apprais- 
ing him, and his blood quickened 
unreasonably when their eyes met. Each 
time he would look quickly away toward 
his wife, but he was not comforted. 
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The spell of the silence 
and the moon and the girl’s 
voice were upon Harvey 


Jeanette’s erect grayness, her echoed 
passion, made him only the more acutely 
conscious of his age. Jeanette was not 
unhandsome, but, oh, it was not hand- 
someness he sought. Harvey sought to 
outdistance the beast behind him before 
the sun should set and leave him in 
darkness. 

When it grew late and time for them 
to leave the warmth of the Kimballs’ 
cottage and cross the campus-like club 
grounds to their own, Harvey was genu- 
inely sorry to go. Outside in the moon- 
light he could still feel the impression 
of Berta’s hand clasping his, but when 
he closed his fist the sensation vanished 
and his hand was empty except for the 
rattling ring. He took Jeanette’s arm. 
“Can you see, darling?” 

“Thank you, yes.” 
so strong 


The moonlight was 
it cast their shadows before 
them. Their footsteps were loud on the 
gravel. “It's nice here,” she said, “but 
the altitude makes breathing an effort. 
I'll be glad to get on tomorrow.” 

“So will I.” They rarely disagreed. 

“I'm glad we saw the Kimballs. Berta 
was so anxious for you to come.” 


*“She’s a schemer.”” His tone was in- 


dignant. “Girls with eyes like that 
aren't to be trusted.” 
Jeanette patted his arm. “There, 


there,” she said banteringly. “Her eyes 
are lovely, and you know it.” 


in a while. I’m a bit restless. Maybe I 
can walk it off.” 

“Don’t be long.” Jeanette knew these 
moods. She knew that attractive young 
women like Berta Kimball sometimes 
depressed her husband, and Jeanette 
knew why. But she was understanding 
enough to be neither jealous nor scorn- 
ful. She would never have admitted it, 
even to herself, but it was not altogether 
unpleasant to see Harvey occasionally 
enshadowed by the grim cloud which 
attends all lovely women when they are 
alone and looking into a glass. It had 
menaced Jeanette until her fiftieth birth- 
day. But instead of banishing all mir- 
rors she had swept the coldcream jars 
from her dressing table, looked her re- 
flection in the eye, and begun seriously 
collecting Belleek. From that day she 
stopped growing older. 

Harvey found a path that led up a 
knoll behind the large communal dining 
cabin. It was a steep walk, but he did 
not permit himself to rest on the way. 
The trees had been cleared from the top 
of the small hill except for one large 
oak, which was encircled by a rustic 
bench. He sat gratefully upon it and 
leaned back against the rough bark. The 
moonlight turned the treetops into a 
billowy, undulating sea of silver in the 
valley below the camp. The pine needles 
and early leaves that carpeted the 
ground were like burnished gold at Har- 
vey’s feet, and the pale white light gave 
the spot a fragile, transient quality that 
even the great oak behind him could 
not solidify. It was as though even the 


For a few moonlit hours, the world 


was Harvey’s stage. 


Then the curtain came 


down on the drama—or was it a comedy? 


by CHARLES CARVER 


Lovely he thought. Lovely twenty 
years ago, fifteen years ago. Trapped by 
gray hair and reluctant dignity, if a man 
cried out to the lovely young eyes he 
was a quavering fool. And if they heard 
at all, the eyes would be first amused, 
then disgusted, then the light would 
drop from them and they would search 
covertly for some ladder-leaping youngs- 
ter with a barrel chest and the strength 
of a sapling. Each to his own—the law 
was immutable. 

He opened the door of their cottage 
and lit the light for Jeanette, but he 
could not bring himself to follow her in. 

“You go ahead.” he said. “I'll be along 


oak tree might be capriciously whisked 
to the flies by the same unknown stage- 
hand who had scattered the silver tinsel 
and the heady scent of the pines. 

What a stage, thought Harvey. What 
an excellent stage! Tucking his right 
foot well under the crude bench and 
stretching his left leg indolently forward, 
the way he had seen Maurice Evans do, 
Harvey leaned forward and cupped his 
chin in his palm. The silences waited. 
“We are such stuff,” he said slowly, “as 
dreams are made of. Our little life is 
rounded by a sleep. Bear with my weak- 
ness, sir, my old . . . my brain is troubled. 
A turn or two I'll walk.” 








He searched his memory for more. 
Like a man singing in the shower, the 
words did not matter—it was the rich- 
sounding quality that enchanted. “I will 
not jump with common spirits,” intoned 
Harvey, “and rank me with the barbar- 
ous multitude. Whether ‘tis better to 
suffer the slings and arrows of an out- 
rageous fortune . . .”’ Delighted, Harvey 
listened to the sonorous phrases fade. 

His bent right foot was aching a bit 
so he stood up. He felt like a giant look- 
ing down on the tops of the trees below. 
He felt all-powerful. “Oh, west wind,” 
he said, stretching the vowels, “thou 
breath of Autumn’s being!” 

There was a sneeze behind him. Har- 
vey stood like stone. Time paused. 

“I’m sorry,” said a small voice. There 
was a long silence. “I didn’t mean to 
interrupt.” 


N dreadful embarrassment Harvey 
] turned and looked back at the 
circular bench, then to each side of it. 
There was no one in view. 

“Where are you?” 

“Behind the tree.” It was a girl’s voice 
and he sensed no ridicule in it. “Don't 
go,” it said. “I'll stay back here on my 
half of the bench.” 

“I thought I was alone,” said Harvey 
accusingly. 

“Sometimes I come up here in the 
evenings and sit,” the small voice ex- 
plained. “I fell asleep and you woke 
me. Are you an actor?” 

Harvey hesitated. “Sometimes. In 
places like this.” He sat down nervous- 
ly. “You won’t move, will you?” 

She laughed quietly. ‘“‘No,” she an- 
swered. “We'll be two voices. You can 
tell a lot from a voice.” 

“Can you?” He was relaxing. 

“Certainly.” The spell of the silence 
and the moon and the girl’s voice were 
upon Harvey. He leaned his head 
against the tree and closed his eyes. By 
the ample roots of the oak he laid the 
burden of his dignity, a whole knapsack 
full of obligatory posturings and habit- 
ual reflexes. 

“What am I,” he said, “doctor, lawyer, 
beggerman, thief?” 

“None of those.” In the exchange of 
confidences their voices were low. “I 
think you must be an actor in spite of 
what you say. Maybe you’re an actor in 
disguise, pretending to be a stockbroker.” 

“Maybe.” 

“And I'll tell you what you look like, 
just from hearing your voice. You're 
about forty and your hair is steely at the 
temples.” She seemed to be counting 
on her fingers, item by item. “You're 
taller than most, and quite thin. Your 
eyes are dark and piercing. You dress 
well. You have traveled all over the 
world and you like dogs. Am I close?” 
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“Quite close,” said Harvey, and he did 
not mean to be misleading. To her he 
was these things. 

There was a short silence. “Well, how 
about me?” she said. “Now you tell me 
what I'm like.” 

“You're young,” he whispered. “You're 
about twenty-two.” 

He heard a faint gasp. “Exactly! How 
did you know?” 

“That’s not all—you have been to 
Europe, perhaps the year before the war, 
and your family took you to Paris, Mun- 
ich, Lucerne, and probably Venice, 
where the canals secretly disappointed 
you.” Harvey was simply filling in the 
background of the average young lady 
one would meet at Lookout Lake. “You 
have been to a Yale prom and you have 
a cabin at Lake Placid. But you don’t 
go there as much as you once did. Now 
you spend most of your time in a large 
city. I think it’s New York.” 

““My voice,” the girl said. “You can 
tell all that just from hearing me speak?” 
She sounded very pleased. 

“That and more,” boasted Harvey. 
“No. No more,” she said. “Let's just 
sit.” Her tone was far away. “Tell me, 
actor, what place in all the world is most 
like this? Where have we been that is 
like this?” 

Harvey looked about him at the soft 
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boughs, the unreal dreamy landscape. 


He looked up and there were a few - 


wisps of cloud drifting between their 
hill and the shining moon. The craters 
and the seas without water were plainly 
visible and formed a face. 

“There is a spot like this,” he said, 
“on the other side of the moon. We 
have been no place on earth this lovely.” 

““And it’s just for actors, isn’t it?” the 
voice pleaded. 

“Exclusively,” said Harvey. 

He heard her move and for a panic- 
stricken moment was afraid she was ris- 
ing to come around to him. 


“My hand,” she said. “Can you see ~ 


it now?” 

He looked to one side and saw her 
hand resting palm up on the rough 
bench near him. The trunk of the tree 
hid everything but the supplicant hand 
and a small part of the forearm. 

“I can’t lead you there,” he said de- 


fensively. “We'll meet there some time.” 
The hand did not move away. “Don't 
you realize the spell would break if ] 
were to touch you?” 

“It wouldn't,” she whispered urgently, 
“I know it wouldn't. Not here.” 

“Anywhere,” he said slowly, “except 
maybe the other side of the moon.” The 
fact that it was he, Harvey, who was 
refusing the proffered hand made him 
strangely jubilant. His knapsack was not 
nearly so heavy as he rose silently and 
strode down the winding path without 
looking back. He was humming and he 
banged the door when he walked into 
the cottage. Jeanette smiled sleepily, 
“Hush,” she said. 

Stiff and sleepy the next morning, 
Harvey followed Jeanette over to the 
rustic dining room. They were anxious 
to make an early start. A waitress poured 
them hot coffee. 

“Two glasses of orange juice and two 
soft-boiled eggs,” said Harvey, “and will 
you make it as fast as you can?” 

The orange juice came promptly, but 
the eggs were long delayed. When they 
finally arrived Harvey's was cold. He 
beckoned impatiently to the girl. “This 
egg is stone cold,” he said bitterly. 
“Can't you get me a hot one? We're in 
a hurry.” 

“I'm sorry, sir.” They were the first 
words the girl had spoken. Startled, Har- 
vey looked up at her. That voice! But 
her expression, except for a barely per- 
ceptible smile, was perfectly impassive. 
For an appalled second, while the blood 
rushed to his cheeks, he searched her 
eyes for a sign. 

“All right! All right!” He made his 
voice rasping and petulant, as unnatural 
as he was able. Of course it was absurd. 
Surely his imagination. 

The waitress smiled at Jeanette. “The 
chef's moonstruck,” she explained. “I'll 
watch over him this time.” Good hu- 


moredly she took the plate back into the 
kitchen. 

Harvey rose. “Orange juice is 
enough,” he announced quickly. “Let's 
get going.” Without waiting for assent 
he walked rapidly from the room. Jean- 
ette followed in bewilderment. 


VEN after they were well on their 
E way she wondered. “You were a per- 
fect beast to her,” she said. “A young 
girl like that! Harvey, it just wasn’t like 
you.” 

“Wasn't it?” 

“You left a very poor impression, you 
may be sure.” But her words made him 
more pleased than repentant. He patted 
her knee and made a face at her. Sud- 
denly it was terribly amusing—all of it— 
and he laughed aloud. Then he began 


humming to himself as they sped home- 


ward along the highway. 
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EXILE ENDS IN GLORY 
By Thomas Merton. 311 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $3.75 
Emulation of the exact life pattern of 
the saints, canonized or not, is danger- 
ous for the layman and is not recom- 
mended without spiritual direction. But 
such a life as Mother Berchmans’ serves 
its purpose by reminding us of our own 
miserable shortcomings and by rousing 
in us a desire to be better. Before such 
a life we can only repeat with one of 
her own companions, Mother Gertrude: 
“My God, I congratulate You on having 
a Berchmans like her, but I am sorry 
You have to have a (name) like me.” 
Scarcely had she been professed in the 
Trappistine community at Laval in 
France when Mother Berchmans vol- 
unteered, on the command of her con- 
fessor, to go to Japan to help restore 
the foundation there. This was in 1902. 
Determined as she said “to be a saint 
if it kills me,” her exile was the means 
God chose of sanctifying this soul for 
Himself alone. Stability, that is, a 
single-minded love for the community 
of a Trappist’s profession, is one of 
their vows. Only in the light of this 
can'one realize the pain that this exile 
caused in Mother Berchmans’ heart. But 
after she made her vow of stability 
again in Japan her memories of Laval 
and the community there left her, and 
she lived through years of incredible 
spiritual and physical agonies, not the 
least of which was her death from tuber- 
culosis in 1915. The Japanese commun- 
ity of Trappistines is today the largest 
in the world and is entirely Japanese 
and independent of European  assist- 
ance. This is a monument to Mother 
Berchmans for it was she who, as mis- 
tress of novices, trained the Japanese 
girls in the virtue that was needed to 
establish and sustain this community. 
Contrary to the popular appeal claim- 
ed for it by the publishers, this biog- 
raphy of a Trappist nun written by a 
Trappist monk will be appreciated 
only by Trappists or other religious. 
Not that the discriminating lay reader 
will fail to be enchanted by the author's 
painless prose or to marvel at his mas- 
tery of and skillful arrangement of per- 
tinent detail. Nor will the same reader 
fail to realize that the author's expert 
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and sympathetic interpretation of the 
interior life and mystical experience of 
this obscure Trappistine springs from 
his own deep and abiding Cistercian 
spirit. One wonders how much is 
Mother Berchmans and how much is 
the Trappist author, Thomas Merton. 
There is one spectacular circumstance 
to be noted in the life of Mother Berch- 
mans, and that is that her union with 
Christ had nothing at all spectacular 
about it. No visions, no voices, no 
“firing squad or guillotine like the Cis- 
tercian nuns martyred at Orange during 
the French Revolution.” No “hang- 
man’s rope like our martyrs in England 
and Ireland. . . . Hers was to be the 
more Cistercian martyrdom, the blood- 
less martyrdom .. . obedience to the 
rule, to superiors, and to God's good 
pleasure in all the events of her ordi- 

nary life.” 
FORTUNATA CALIRI 


BITE THE BULLET 

By Dorothy Wayman. 

Bruce Publishing Company. 
During the Civil War, 
wounded soldiers were 
given quinine to help 
deaden_ their pain. 
But, as often happen- 
ed there was not 
enough to go around. 
The doctor would 
place a bullet in the 
victim’s mouth so that 
he could grind his teeth upon it and 
thus help him bear up under the ter- 
rible suffering. Since then, “bite the 
bullet” has been a slogan for courage 
in time of suffering and adversity. 

When one reads Mrs. Wayman’s auto- 
biography one becomes aware of the 
many times she had to “bite the bullet.” 
There was no drug that could deaden 
the pain of her loneliness and suffering. 
Left alone in Japan as a young mother 
with three babies, she had to summon 
all possible courage to face the future. 
She entered upon the difficult and eco- 
nomically uncertain career of a writer. 
She tells of her rejection slips and her 
despair; of her triumphs at unexpected 
times—times when she was actually 
tempted to commit suicide. Later she 
landed a job with the Boston Globe as 


229 pages. 
$4.00 
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their Cape Cod reporter. Her many 
years in this work were filled with 
excitement and thrills. As a reporter, 
she saw human nature at its best and 
worst. She tells of her interviews with 
celebrities; of how she was the first 
woman to get an interview with Henry 
Ford. There is a humorous story 
of how she obtained an exclusive pic- 
ture of the Lindberghs on their honey- 
moon yacht. She tells of the founding 
of the playhouse at the Cape that sent 
many talented actors to Hollywood. She 
gives a very dramatic account of the 
rodeo strike in the Boston Gardens, and 
how she played a leading role in it. 
There are several very vivid and grue- 
some accounts of murders. She had an 
inside track on the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping case, and tells much about it. 

She concludes her story with an ac- 
count of conversion to the Catholic 
faith which, she says, brought real 
peace even amidst physical suffering. 

If you enjoy autobiographies, you 
will read this with avidity. One could 
take issue about the arrangement of the 
matter. The personal element at times 
seems to be overdramatized, but the 
sheer fascination of the story more than 
makes up for any faults detected. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


MAURICE BARING 

By Laura Lovat 116 pages. 

Sheed and Ward. $2.00 

Maurice Baring was linguist, scholar, 
and Christian gentleman. He was an 
artist with words which wore the ex- 
pression of beautiful thought and con- 
viction and culture; and he knew that 
most perfect artistry, the full living of 
a Christian life. His effortless charm 
was welcomed in the salons of celebrities 
in England and the continent. It also 
visited, as heartful friend, the toils and 
the sorrows of little ones and the oppres- 
sed. And then in December 1945 Mau- 
rice Baring died amid his adopted 
family, the family of Laura Lovat in 
Scotland. And now Laura Lovat rem- 
inisces in a delighting postscript, adding 
some of the verse and the letters of 
Maurice who was so humbly apprecia- 
tive when it was said that in a very 
Christian sense he wrote with the pene- 
tration of grace. Indeed the Christian 
grace of his living and his writing were 
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The Book all 
Catholies have 


Eagerly awaited! 
* 


TIME Magazine says, “‘A testa- 
ment to the hard work and know- 
how of the Catholic Church ... 
and its record-breaking of 115,- 
214 converts in 1947 ... is a re- 
cently published compendium of 
the most successful technique— 
Winning Converts, edited by the 
Rev. John A. O’Brien of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. It may 
give many a pointer to evangeliz- 
ing . . . Catholic priests and 


laymen.” 
* 


The renowned Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen and one of his famous 
converts, ex- Congresswoman 
Clare Boothe Luce, along with 
many others in the distinguished 
company of those who labor in 
the vineyard of the Master”, tell 
you their own methods and ex- 
periences in convert making! 
Here is a veritable handbook for 
Catholic actionists . . . authentic 
case-histories with photographs, 
charts and exhibits telling the 
entire story of WINNING CON- 
VERTS. 
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the fruit of his conversion to Catholi- 
cism in 1909. 

It is pleasant to become acquainted 
with Maurice Baring in _ beautifully 
worked serenity. And the charm and 
fragrance of a richly gifted life lingers 
in the confidences of Laura Lovat. And 
it is an easy sincerity to recommend 
Maurice Baring by Laura Lovat and the 
neatly published edition by Sheed and 
Ward. 

AUGUSTINE P. MC CARTHY, C.P. 


IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH 


By Rev. Fr. Brice C.P. 357 pages. 
Frederick Pustet Co. $4.00 
Saint Paul of the Cross 
was one of the greatest 
of mystics. He was 


also a director of souls. 
Out of about two 
thousand of his letters 
which have come 
down to us, many are 
letters of direction. 
They cover the whole 
field of spiritual enterprise from the 
first turning to God to the highest con- 
templative union with Him. It is out of 
this source material that Father Brice 
makes his book. The method is this: 
Father Brice sketches a segment of spirit- 
ual doctrine and then cites the Saint's 
adjustment of that doctrine to the needs 
of his disciples. 

It makes excellent and complete spirit- 
ual reading. But it has a specialized 
utility for two classes of people. First, 
spiritual directors. St. Paul of the 
Cross used the same classics of spiritual 
science that any spiritual director would 
use. So that, here, the contemporary 
director of souls can see how a great 
mystic applied this classic doctrine to 
the case of Agnes Grazi or Lucy Burline 
or Sister Rosa or Father Vincent. He 
sees what the cases look like which the 
classic theory applies to. The second 
group who will find special help are 
those good ambitious souls who want to 
attain sanctity but who cannot get ade- 
quate direction. Here they will see 
their own case considered and _ pre- 
scribed for by a master. St. Paul of the 
Cross becomes their director. How many 
an anxious nun, for instance, would 
be comforted by this: “Do not force 
yourself to meditate on the points read. 
Do you not remember what I have told 
you repeatedly, namely, that we must 
pray in the Holy Spirit's way?” Here 
is another teaser promptly dispelled: 
“Do not be surprised that the retreat 
exercises made scarcely any impression 
on you. God is leading you another 
way, although it is essentially the same.” 
Only in a thing as informal as a letter 
could we find spiritual doctrine so load- 
ed with human compassion and super- 
human utilitarianism as this: ‘Tell 
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Monica that she is getting along very 
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fine, and I am delighted at her physical 
blindness, because the eyes of her soul 
will see better. Console her often— 
poor little one—it will be a great work 
of mercy.” He could be whimsical too. 
Agnes Grazi thought she had had a 
yision of him. He writes to her: “About 
what happened Tuesday Evening, laugh 
over it. The devil assumed the figure 
of someone who resembled him, and he 
could not have made a better choice”. 
DAMIAN REID C.P. 


WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM 

By Rebecca Chalmers Barton. 294 

pages. Harper and Brothers. $3.50 
This is an interpretation of twenty-three 
modern Negro autobiographies, prepar- 
ed under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The studies are arranged 
in four natural divisions. 

“The accommodators” include Booker 
T. Washington and William Pickens, 
men marked by self-discipline, humility, 
compromise with white direction, and 
accepted as persons unique in their kind. 

“The achievers” depict the work of a 
bicycle rider, an aviator, an explorer, 
and a musician, W. C. Handy, whose 
careers “entitled them to social mobility” 
and thus freed them from the “stigma 
of racial inferiority,” as others might 
express it. These were always aware 
of their racial identity, but did not fight 
against it. 

“The experimenters” include the crit- 
ic W. C. Braithwaite, the singer Taylor 
Gordan, and the novelist and poet 
Claude McKay. These, in the main, 
“have no axe to grind for the group”; 
they admire or dislike individuals as 
individuals. That they are the happiest 
in the volume is grudgingly admitted 
in the section title: “Flights to Happi- 
ness." “Their accommodation is not 
marred by resentment or shame but is 
merely a quest for happiness in a crazy 
world.” Up to this point, many of the 
choices were men who professed a re- 
ligious faith: Dark Symphony, by Eliza- 
beth Laura Adams, is the record of a 
sensitive California Negro’s conversion 
to Catholicism, and the staunchness of 
her convictions in spite of continuing 
social snobbery. Nothing is said of 
the similar conversion of Claude McKay; 
nor is it admitted that he abandoned 
Communism, although Angelo Hern- 
don’s political renunciation is stressed. 

The last section, “‘protesters for a new 
freedom,” presents rebels in varying 
degrees: W. E. B. DuBois, Angelo Hern- 
don, Langston Hughes, James Weldon 
Johnson, and Richard Wright. “They 
are too widely informed and too obser- 
vant to accept the status quo of society.” 
Authority, they hold, is hypocritical and 
hostile. “As a result, they show a marked 
tendency to be critical of both capital- 
ism and organized religion.” To them, 
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democracy is something humanitarian; 
religion a sense of brotherhood. 

The entire interpretation depends, in 
large part, on which side one takes re- 
garding the Negro Renaissance of a few 
years ago. Mrs. Barton feels that this 
was a great movement, producing genu- 
ine culture in New York, the largest 
Negro city in the world. I feel that it 
was a striking example of Negro sub- 
mission to white criticism, a pandering 
to white taste, and an acceptance of 
white standards far more venal than that 
attributed to Washington. The result 
was that the Negro expressed himself 
as his white patrons dictated. I prefer 
Braithwaite’s unbending conviction that 
a writer is great because he is a writer. 
I dislike the tendency toward minority 
group emotionalism—even though it 
means writing about what an author 
may have personally experienced. It 
results too often in special pleading. 
The present Irish-Catholic novel is an 
illustration in point. 

JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


OUR UNKNOWN 
EX-PRESIDENT 

By Eugene Lyons. 

Doubleday and Co. 
This portrait of one 
of our greatest living 
Americans could have 
been painted in two 
volumes because the 
amazing accomplish- 
ment of Herbert 
Hoover exceeds the 
physical limitations of 
one. Fate has so 
sharply etched this destiny’s dramatic 
transitions as almost to portray two sep- 
arate lives of one individual who has 
himself consistently preserved from the 
start a basic unity of character. 

The first volume would be that high 
American romance of the lowa country 
boy, the Quaker orphaned at ten, who 
battled his way from poverty to become 
the outstanding mining engineer of his 
times. It is a fabulous odyssey in which 
extraordinary mental and spiritual gifts, 
colossal labor and determination con- 
quered more dragons and rescued more 
innocent victims than did any hero of 
the troubadours. There is an authentic 
glow over this part of the tale which, 
touching the millions saved from star- 
vation by his genius, approaches the 
immortal. 

The second volume,would portray 
the period when a malevolent fate car- 
ried the idealist, who at forty had amass- 
ed a fortune to spend in the service of 
mankind, into the muck of one of the 
most rapacious and cynical epochs of 
our political history. Herein lurked 
far more dangerous dragons emitting 
poisonous vapors than any he had ever 


337 pages. 
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Look What 
We've Got.. 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 
by Maisie Warp 

Newman was young once, odd as it 
seems! In this enchanting book Maisie 
Ward has utilized to the full the masses 
of new material made accessible to 
her as the daughter of Newman's 
original wit age and she gives us 
an unforgettable picture of Newman 
and his family and friends from his 
babyhood up to the time of his con- 
version. And what a flood of light it 
ay on his subsequent history! Ready 

50. 


THE UNMARXIAN 


SOCIALIST 

A Study of Proudhon 

by Henri de Lusac, SJ. 
Father deLubac is plainly fascinated 
by Proudhon, the socialist who fought 
Mare tooth and nail, and who, though 
he left the Church, never hated it as 
Marx did. Readers will agree that he 
was a great man, and with only a 
little better luck, might have been a 
very great man indeed. Ready $3.50. 


THE GUEST ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. SHEED 
This is exactly the book you would like 
for your guest room—or as a “thank- 
you" gift to your hostess—a collection 
of very gay extracts from the writings 
of Katherine Mansfield, Frank O'Con- 
nor, C. S. Lewis, Ronald Knox and G. K. 
Chesterton, and about twenty others, 
masses of pictures, and one complete 
detective novel.. What more could any 
guest ask? Almost Ready $3.50. 


THE MASS IN SLOW 
MOTION 
by Ronatp Knox 
These talks, which explain every action 
of the Mass, were originally given by 
Msgr. Knox to a mixed group of nuns 
and schoolgirls. The schoolgirls could 
understand every word he said, no 
doubt, but we fancy the nuns got even 
more from it than they did. It's a 
heavenly book. Almost Ready $2.50 
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encountered when swinging a bridge 
over the Himalayas, or hacking a path 
to hidden riches out of a prehistoric 
Burmese jungle. This eloquent book is 
but one of many witnesses that he has 
lived also to conquer these. 

The American people now hold in 
their hearts a fundamentally great 
Christian, Of him, Ambassador Page 
once wrote: “He is a simple, modest, 
energetic man who began his career in 
California and will end it in Heaven.” 

HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


FATHER JAILLET, SADDLEBAG 
PRIEST OF THE NUECES 

By Sister Mary Xavier, I.W.B.S. 

Von Boeckman—Jonas. 

Perusal into the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in America in any aspect is 
fascinating indeed, and this chrono- 
logical account of the life of a priest who 
figured prominently in laying the foun- 
dations of the Church in Texas is no 
exception. A tale of self-sacrifice and 
heroism amidst almost insurmountable 
obstacles, it holds the reader's interest 
and fires his imagination. 

The author, a Sister of the Incarnate 
Word and Blessed Sacrament, tells her 
story with great sympathy, since she lives 
in the convent adjoining the church in 
Corpus Christi where Father Jaillet was 
pastor for many years. She has done a 
masterly job of research, but, on the 
debit side, her style is monotonous and 
her dialogue stilted. Not a few will be 
inspired by this faithful portrayal of a 
good priest’s life of accomplishment, 
but this reviewer wishes that certain 
necessary professional touches had been 
applied to it before publication. 

ELIZABETH SLOYAN 


THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST 
By Henri de Lubac. 304 pages. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50 

The author of this book is one of the 

most powerful and influential thinkers 

in France today. He is also one of the 
most articulate Catholic theologians. 

In the light of the latter qualification, 
it is fortunate that Pere de Lubac has 
turned to Proudhon, who once remarked 
how astonishing it is that in all political 
questions one always comes up against 
theology. Because of the violence of 
his language, which frequently, however, 
veils a moderate thought, many histor- 
ians have failed to take Proudhon ser- 
iously. Others have studied him prin- 
cipally as a political economist and 
have thereby failed to grasp what is 
essential in the man. 

Pere de Lubac reveals his subject as 
fundamentally a moral, rather than a 
social, reformer, one who always went 
beneath the social surface to the reli- 
gious roots of a problem. Endowed 
with a strong Biblical culture, he tackled 


such questions as man’s origin and 
inal sin, predestination, redemption, 
will and grace, and the neverc 
problem of God Himself. Despite 
lack of spiritual depth which forced 
him to “anti-theism” and an attempt 
to divorce morals from metaphysics, he 
was a theologian in his own way. 
Proudhon especially emerges as a 
staunch supporter of the dignity of the 
individual man. His fears for individ. 
ual liberty led him to distrust the col 
lective absolute of Marxian philosophy, 
Serious students of modern thought 
will welcome this penetrating evaluation 
of a nineteenth-century thinker whos 
emphasis on the independence of the 
human personality is a refreshing change 
from the deification of collectivity. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE 


THE WELL OF COMPASSION 
By David Alman. 278 pages, 
Simon and Schuster. $3.00 

A story of inter-racial 

marriage between a 

Negro man and a 

white woman. Since 

neither of the princi- 
pals has a grain of 
ethical sense or intent, 
the consequent emo- 
tional and social stress 
cracks the marriage 
wide open. The reader suspects that 
the author is pointing to the accident of 
color and race as an occasion of cruel 
injustice. He is saying: “Here is a 
colored man who was victimized.” How- 
ever, the story does not say that. It 
simply tells of a woman who would not 
have had the character to remain faith- 
ful to any man—no matter what his 
color—or to any course of action, once 
the going got hard. The author is really 

saying nothing more than: “Here is a 

man who was victimized.” 

Lock Sharon is a colored artist who 
is rather mysteriously inspired and 
haunted by the memory of a paramour, 
Bright Jason, who has died of T.B. 
He attempts to paint an idealization 
of her. This eventually brings him to 
the notice of Miss Jo, who has an art 
shop and buys paintings in a small way. 
She becomes infatuated with Lock and 
manages to marry herself to him. After 
a few inevitable skirmishes with dis 
crimination, Miss Jo, in as giddy a 
fashion as she married Lock, brushes 
him off. 

All the while, Melia, a Jewish girl 
and 1 Siend of Jo's, takes a rather 
sane and helpful view of the matter. 
She is confidante both to Lock and to 
Jo. Her attitude tells what she thinks 
of such a matrimonial adventure. It 
is only for heroes; and her pals axe not 
heroes. A man may mafry a woman 
of another color. That is his right. 
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) But he cannot expect society to pe. 





form a cataclysmic about-face and gi 
him the preferential treatment whid 
it denied to his brother yesterday, Me. 
lia sympathizes with these victims of 
discrimination, treats them kindly, by 
considers them rash. And that muy 
remain the sound opinion until tha 
happy day when English-speaking » 
ciety grows up. 

The dynamism of the message js 
vested in this minor character. Unfor. 
tunately the dramatic effort is packed, 
at times somewhat frantically, into the 
doings of Lock and Jo. The effect on 
the reader is like hearing a vague sound 
and looking around baffled to discover 
where it comes from. 

Mr. Alman refrains from utilizing 
many opportunities which would invite 
erotic treatment. He has gifts; but he 
must forget Freud and get a grip on 
them. 

MARTIN TANSEY 


HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 

By Brother Angelus Gabriel, FS. 

700 pages. Declan X. McMullen 

Co. $8.50 
There has been much discussion wheth- 
er the presentation of history can hk 
called a science. This work proves that 
it can be an art. Copious notes and 
references make this volume learned. 
A brisk, journalistic style makes it 
pleasant and interesting. The subjea 
matter told simply and without gui 
provides much food for thought. When 








other Religious Orders confect a history 
of their institute, Brother Angelus Gs 
briel’s book should be their model. 

A quarter century of research by the 
late Brother Albeus Jerome forms the 
groundwork for the author. A foreword 
by Cardinal Spellman, who has met the 
Christian Brothers all over the globe, 
expresses the gratitude of the Churd 
for their labors. A delightfully dis 
arming letter from Brother Emile, Sv 


perior General, gives God Alone the § 


glory for 1,582 American Christian 
Brothers, 90 American Schools, and 


| 43,000 trained American youths. 


Candor and spirit mark the book 
Examples of great sacrifice, charity, and 
adherence to principle, which have giv- 
en the Christian Brothers their good 
spirit and esprit de corps, abound. The 
Brothers lost a school because they pre 
ferred to be obedient to their own Su 
periors in a matter regarding only four 
class hours. In 1899 the Brothers lost 
the good will of the hierarchy, many 
schools, and more than half their pupils 
by accepting without a murmur af 
order from the Holy See to stop teaching 
Latin in their then missionary Ameti- 
can schools. Such patient resignation 
caused the Pope to reverse this decision 
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‘n 1923. Strong men of principle these. 
The Brothers are faithful friends and 
give the Passionists this glowing tribute: 
“The history of the Christian Brothers 
in the United States would be woefully 
incomplete without a grateful tribute 
to the devoted sons of St. Paul of the 


Cross and the many reciprocal 
courtesies that have passed between 
them.” 


If you know the Christian Brothers, 
you cannot afford to pass by this book. 
If you don’t know them, here will be- 
gin a noble friendship. 

JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


NOTICES 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. By Dom 
Lawrence Scupoli. 265 pages. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co. $2.00. One of the great little 
classics of spiritual science made available again 
in a revised edition. Scupoli is a kind of 
jdea-man for those who want to get on in the 
spiritual life and who want to keep reminded 
of the points that they should watch. Reading 
him is a succession of hints. It is also a brief 
but incisive examination of conscience. He is 
interested in helping the person who is in- 
terested in holiness. That is his market. He is 
not at all interested in making literature. 
Therefore, he is perfectly sincere in every word 
that he utters. He strikes no stylistic postures. 
He is a father to the soul. He is privileged to 
lead the soul to God. And those who want 
thus to be led in the holiest and best way will 
love him for it. 


SHORT 


< 

THE SACRAMENTAL WAY. Edited by 
Mary Perkins. 404 pages. Sheed and Ward. 
$5.00. The Liturgical Movement in the United 
States during the past decade has made rapid 
strides to clarify its aims, by distinguishing 
what is essential in the complete concept of 
Christian living, from what is accidental. For- 
tunately, too, it has directed its tremendous 
zeal toward the engendering of a positive spirit 
of love and appreciation for God and His wor- 
ship, rather than identify itself with some 
mere partisan reform. The Sacramental Way 
is a compilation of thirty-four papers prepared 
originally for the National Liturgical Weeks, 
1940 to 1945. Mary Perkins has assorted 
these essays to present a unified working-plan 
for Catholic life and action. The book is 
primarily a declaration of those principles which 
must be acknowledged and enforced, if the 
intelligent Catholic layman is to reach true, 
personal, and social perfection through partici- 
pation in the sacred mysteries. Here is, indeed, 
the charter for the Liturgical Movement, a 
welcome guide to direct modern, lay effort 
toward the glorious achievements of the sacra- 
mental apostolate. 


REVIEWERS 

Cuartes Bruperte, M.A., is a member of 
the History Faculty at Villanova College. 

Fortunata Cauiri, M.A., teaches English at 
Mt. Saint Mary's College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hevcen Waker Homan is an author, lec- 
turer, and free-lance writer. 

ELIzaBETH SLOYAN is a member of the Pub- 
licity Department of the National Office of 
the Propagation of the Faith, 

James F. Tosin, Px.D., is the editorial head 
of the Declan X. McMullen Company, book 
publishers. 
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FACTION IN FOCUS 


Tomorrow Will be Better by Bet 
Smith 

Important People by Robert Van Gelder 

No Highway by Nevil Shute 

A Candle for St. Jude by Rumer Godden 

The House by the Sea by Jon Godden 

With Crooked Lines by J. M. Hartley 


Tomorrow Will be Better 
by Betty Smith. 


» The Williamsburg section of Brook- 
lyn is the setting of this, as it was of 
Mrs. Smith’s extraordinarily popular 
first novel, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
Again the central figure is a girl grow- 
ing up in a poor, riven home. Margy 
Shannon’s parents bicker, quarrel furi- 
ously, and grow apart because of their 
poverty and frustration. In youth they 
had confidently expected to get away 
from the slum neighborhood in which 
they were reared, to be successful and 
prosperous. But they find themselves 
repeating the pattern of their parents’ 
lives in precisely the same setting. 
Margy, in turn, is sure that she will 
leave the grubby neighborhood behind 
and attain affluence and ease. The 
book shows the gradual dimming and 
the final eclipse of her dream. She 
marries a young man whose background 
and ambition match hers. But the 
marriage quickly sours because of her 
husband’s peculiarity, and after their 
child dies the two go separate ways. 

This novel begins surely, sharply. 
Mrs. Smith makes of Margy an espe- 
cially appealing character, and the de- 
piction of her childhood, girlhood, and 
early womanhood is acutely particular- 
ized and touched with pathos. But with 
Margy’s marriage the novel begins to 
falter, then collapses, losing its grip 
on one’s credence and sympathy, as it 
takes on the chilling clinical air of a 
case history. 

Inferior to the earlier book, this is 
good precisely in the measure that it 
resembles its predecessor; when it 
strikes Out on its own, it strikes out. 
There are a few bits smacking of ob- 
scenity. The ill-informed and wobbly 
Catholicism of the principals suggests 
disquieting thoughts on the religious 
state of the urban masses. 

(Harper. $3.00) 


Important People by Robert Vari Gelder 
» New Yorkers of a different stripe are 
considered in Mr. Van Gelder’s book: 
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by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


“important people” in the sense that 
they are wealthy, powerful, and socially 
pre-eminent. But their financial status, 
which the Shannons would envy, does 
not bring them joy. Indeed, a more 
miserable menagerie of quasi-humans 
would be hard to imagine. The novel 
focuses on Dixon West, who returns 
from war service to take a position at 
the top of his grandfather's publishing 
empire. At first he aspires to use the 
Dixon millions, publications, and influ- 
ence for the betterment of society, but a 
series of decisive developments brings 
him to a point of view little different 
from that of old Carter West. 

The merit of this work lies in its 
knowledgeable and acid presentation of 
the minds, mores, and milieu of the ex- 
tremely wealthy and their hangers-on: 
the vicious women of means and their 
parasitic hustands, the irresponsible 
molders of public opinion, the literary 
phonies, the hucksters, the yatterers at 
parties peopled by odious friends, etc. 
It has some worth as a commentary on 
race relations. But as a novel it does 
not cohere and drive plausibly forward. 
Its characters are discerningly studied, 
its several lines and facets of action are 
competently defined. But, as a whole, it 
impresses one as factitious. It is a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant book, concerned as 
it is with the immorality and amorality 
of men, women, and even children. 


(Doubleday. $3.00) 


No Highway by Nevil Shute 
> Trust Mr. Shute to write a smooth, 
flowing novel; he is a master of the art. 
But here he wastes his skill on insub- 
stantial and at times absurdly improb- 
able material. Theodore Honey, an 
ugly, slovenly, middle-aged widower, a 
scientist, makes calculations leading him 
to broach the theory that a certain type 
of passenger plane, used in transoceanic 
service, will break down when it has 
been some fourteen hundred hours in 
the air. There is no experimental proof. 
Against opposition from the designer, 
the airline, and several highly placed 
persons in the government and the mili- 
tary service, Scott, Honey's superior, 
fights to have planes of this type 
grounded. Scott undertakes a hazardous 
investigation of a recent crash to estab- 
lish Honey's contentions. This he man- 
ages to do, but only with the assistance 
of information obtained by resort to the 
practices of Spiritism. 

It is not always easy to keep interested 


in the theorizing of Mr. Honey and its 
verification by fact. The story takes on 
the color of silly romancing when a 
renowned and fabulously beautiful 
Hollywood star seeks to become the 
second Mrs. Honey, only to be outraced 
by an almost equally beautiful airline 
stewardess. As for the Spiritistic epi- 
sode, it is altogether too flimsy to be the 
turning point of a credible novel. | 
presume that Mr. Shute is saying that, 
just as scientific theory may be valid 
prior to palpable proof, so Spiritism 
may be perfectly trustworthy although 
there is no irrefutable evidence in sup. 
port of it. A disappointing perform. 
ance, this, by one who seldom lets his 
large following down. 

(Morrow. $3.00) 


A Candle for St. Jude by Rumer Godden 
The House by the Sea by Jon Godden 
> A Candle for St. Jude is a happier 
and slighter book than the earlier pro- 
ductions of Rumer Godden. It has none 
of the intricacy of Take Three Tenses, 
none of the subtlety and poignancy of 
The River. It is more of an entertain- 
ment than anything the author has done 
hitherto. Its setting is the ballet school 
of the aged Mme. Holbein, not far from 
London. Once a celebrated ballerina, 
Mme. Holbein now runs a school at her 
home, and connected with the school is 
a small theater where an annual per- 
formance demonstrates the still func 
tioning creative ability, the tutorial ex- 
cellence, and the talent-finding genius 
of the old lady. 

The day of her golden jubilee is at 
hand. A performance is scheduled. But 
the program is unsatisfactory. With only 
fifteen hours to go before curtain time, 
an entirely new ballet is staged, cos 
tumed, scored, set, and rehearsed; it 
proves a sensation. Mme. Holbein’s 
reputation, far from fading, takes on 
added luster, a new choreographer and 
principal dancer comes to public notice, 
a romance materializes, an established 
partnership is broken, a waif-like child 
gets a chance for fame. 

The atmosphere of the Holbein es- 
tablishment is the distinctive feature of 
this slim, gracefully wrought, and engag- 
ing piece. In Mme. Holbein, Miss God- 
den presents a study in temperament 
and conscience, with vanity and honesty 
in conflict, personal envy and profes- 
sional responsibility clashing. The title 
comes from a custom of Miss Ilse, Mme. 
Holbein’s sister-in-law and factotum, 
who, when things go wrong, lights a 
supplicatory candle to St. Jude, patron 
of desperate causes. Miss Ilse says that 
St. Jude.saves the day. Mme. Holbein, 
an agnostic, openly scoffs, but secretly 
wonders. 
> The House by the Sea brings together 
an English spinster of forty and an 
American soldier of twenty-five, under 
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strange circumstances. Edwina Marsh 
has escaped from the domination of her 
father and a masterful woman friend, to 
live in an isolated house in Cornwall. 
There she will be alone with her day- 
dreams, and secure. Ross Dennahay 
bursts in on her, lamed, exhausted, dis- 
heveled. He has deserted from the army 
and committed two murders. He will 
hide out in Edwina’s house until he can 
safely travel again. These very different 
people, each islanded, are drawn to- 
gether, and their intimacy has a brutal 
carnal climax. Then Ross, discovered 
by searchers, leaps to his death in the 
sea, and Edwina is left alone. 

Whereas Jon Godden cannot match 
her sister at the latter's best, she writes 
delicately, sensitively. But here her 
command of the resources of the lan- 
guage is wasted on inconsequential mate- 
rial given a tawdry twist. Reduced to 
its essentials, her book suggests that 
living and sexual experience are syn- 
onymous, and that a raw, merely sen- 
sual, and morally wrong sexual experi- 
ence is good and beneficent. This 
notion, though hackneyed, is utterly 
specious, and there is something e¢s- 
pecially distasteful about its being fitted 
out in fastidious prose. 


(Viking. $2.75 
(Rinehart. $2.75) 


With Crooked Lines by J. M. Hartley 
>» “God writes straight with crooked 
lines,” says the Portuguese proverb. 
Stanley Updike, in this supposed illus- 
tration of the proverb, is a brain sur- 
geon serving the Navy in a civilian 
capacity. In Corpus Christi, Texas, he 
meets a girl, considerably younger than 
he, with whom he falls in love. He also 
meets the girl's uncle, a priest. The 
priest gradually shows Updike the way 
out of agnosticista into the household of 
the Faith. Meanwhile the girl is appar- 
ently committed to another man, to 
Updike's distress. However, after a pro- 
fusion of melodramatic complications, 
the doctor discovers that his love is re- 
ciprocated, and wedding bells ring out. 

The main purpose of this work seems 
to be a statement of the fallacies of sheer 
rationalism and scientism, and of the 
truth of Catholicism. This is attempted 
in solid chunks of argumentation un- 
assimilated into the organism of the 
would-be novel. The character-drawing 
is fumbling and pallid, the action labor- 
ed, the story unconvincing and tedious. 
This is a bungled job, its capital flaw be- 
ing the substit ition of theoretical dis- 
cussion for concrete demonstration. The 
role of the novelist is to show, not to 
lecture. His points must be made 
through the narrative, not set out as in 
a manual of apologetics. To produce a 
Catholic novel it is not suficient to 
know how Ged writes; one must also 
know how an authentic novelist writes. 
(Bruce. $2.75) 
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RELIGIOUS MASTERPULCES 





To introduce Sallman’s latest masterpiece the ) 
“Mother Mary” we are offering it as a companion 
with the famous “Head of Christ.” Each is an 
accurate reproduction in full colors of the original 
canvas 

In the beautiful gold bronze frames, illustrated 
above, the pair will adorn any place in the home or 
office. Ideal for gifts. 

Available either as pair or single (Size 6x8) 


No. H612 Head of Christ - + + $2.00 
No. M612 Mother Mary - + - 200 
asapair - - - 3.75 
Send ying 00 for 10 different Saliman subjects in color, 
size 4x5 inches. Ask for descriptive literature. 


- 





ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST RELIGIOUS GOODS STORE 
KRIEBEL & BATES, Publishers jyDranarocs INDIANA 


“TEACH ALL NATIONS” 


Bring Christ to the Home Missions of the 
South and to 167 Million Pagans in Africa, 
Over half a million converts already gained 
in Le African Mission Fields. 

is “America’s says our Holy 
Father. Is it your hour? Is Christ allies 


ie Gunns. cimn ante anit Git tind Gn-danen 
Him as a Missionary? 


Write: The Reverend Rector 


SOCIETY OF AFRICAN MISSIONS 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Preparatory Seminary for Society 
of the Divine Word 
Accelerated Latin course for delayed voca- 
tions, age 16-23. Home and foreign missions. 
Guidance and information — Father Rector 
St. Joseph's Mission House 
Bordentown, New Jersey 








The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities teaching in yrammar 
schools. high schools, colleges, homes for underprivi- 
leged boys, foreign missions; office work, trades, etc. 
Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Holy Cross Brothers.” 
Address. 

BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Vatatic, New York 

















FROM SUNDAY 
TO SUNDAY 


Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M 


Written with moving fervor and 
simplicity by a historical and litur- 
gical scholar deeply imbued with 
love of the liturgy, Father Plass- 
mann’s new work on the Mass is 
directed to the widest possible 
field. A treatment of the Proper 
“that seeks to place the venerable 
liturgy in modern focus,” the book 
offers an original, appealing and 
fruitful series of interpretations 
of the varying text of the Mass 
that immensely deepens the read- 
er’s power of uniting his own 
liturgical observance with that of 
the Church. An invaluable ad- 
dition to the devotional bookshelf, 
it offers light and stimulus of a 
sort that is all too rare in modern 
religious writing. 


416 pp., $3.50 


Dept. 41073 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 

















ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut 
Crunch and Creamy Mints in attractive 
one-pound metal containers. Repeat 
sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
P. O. Box 253E Maple Shade, N. J. 























BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Gagmomie 
tnemectves called Dearve tea in'th —— voll oicue state 

have finished gram 
higher grease may appy to 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Hoty Hill P. O., Mubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pey beard and tuition will 
be given consideration. 


—K: 
















BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 


There's Something About @ Soldier—thet t¢ fine— 
especially a soldier of Christ! 
When a bottle's ,to be won, every available 
soldier is a y. So it is with 
the Leader, Chet, in o Battle of Life. Have 
you a desire to serve greatest General rad 
all by giving the skills °' mind and bod 
Him and by working ai priests in the ho 
tion of immortal souls? 
If so, write to 
ery Rev Father Provincial 

Society ‘of tthe Divine Savior—St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin 

















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
poor. 


men ond boys of al 


classes and creeds, rich or 


MODERN SAMARITANS—on illustrated booklet —— the various activities of the 


Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEX!AN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 


108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tene. 4 


jevote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Bex 360, a. : “Glennendate,” = Gloyten, tie. Mo. 











FRANCISCAN of the Saered Heart 
tte themselves to caring for the sick 
oe poets. Youn between the ages 














HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 

2500 Ashby Road St. Lovis 14, Mo. 
is entirely devoted to the preparation of older 
— (deleyed vocations) for the priesthood 

n the Congregation of the MISSIONARIES OF 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 
wate to us now. New Courses begin in Septem- 
er. 














Announcement 





Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 
MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 











SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE 

has opening for professionally quali- 

fied supervisor in Children's Division 

(Salary $3708-$3924) and case 

workers in Family and Children's 

Divisions ($2700-$3924) 

APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
995 Market Street, 

San Francisco 3, California 











AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOC'AL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
epherd of Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the Good 


is offered by the Sisters of the Good Sh 


young women exposed to t¢ 





at the Monastery to o 


, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. Young women of gore character and family are welcome to spend some days 

serve the life there and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
Mary of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, Wheeling, W. Va. 


, labor for the rehabilitation of 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by writi to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth grade graduate: are also now being 
pe a in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 





Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of youth. The Community enjoys the 
privilege of al Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and ‘Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Secred Heort Monastery, Park Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), 








|_107 East Reservoir Ave. 


SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


Young women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters devote their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid. crippled and blind women. Such women 





Milwaukee 12, Wis. 











SACRED HEART SEMINARY 


for foreign Missions conducted by the Sens of the 
Sacred Heart. Would you like to be a Priest or a 
Brother for foreign missions? We offer this oppor- 
tunity to boys of high scheol or college age. to more 
advanced students, to Seminarians and to Priests. 
No special studies required for lay brothers. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. For information write: Recter 
of the Sacre@ Heart Seminary, Forestville, Cincin- 
nati 30, Ohio. 


devote th to teach! 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are invited to write to 





Bernharts P. O. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 


MOST SACRED HEART 
Or JESUS 








Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 


nursing and caring for 


Reading, Pa. 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of 
tyer and apostolic work according to 
Benedictine ideals at home and abroad, 
may write for information to Mother Prioress 
of the Missionary Benedictine Sisters, Im- 
maculata Convent, Norfolk. Nebraska. 
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1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“Tf thou wilt be perfect’ . 


time, but for eternity. What greater work ha: 


intormation 
The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 
Francisean Convent, 
3725 Ellerslie Avenve, 
Baltimore 18, Maryiand. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST BOSE OF tie 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











. - Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual K«difice—not for 
s life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous suul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 


The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 











PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, Trained 
Catechists and Professional Social Workers. Central 
eaten House: 328 West 71st Street, New York 
ity. 
NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 








THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton 
R e, Louisiana. Young ladies interested 
in voting themselves to the care of the 
sick in Hospitals may correspond with’ the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 












Sadness Unto Death 








[Continued from page 47} 
He is more closely united to us than we = : 
are, in the ordinary way, to one another. og 
As members of His Mystical Body, we aes 
are united to Him in a mysterious way, be har 
which, for want of a better word, we can . 
only call physical. There was, there. orl 
fore, a physical as well as a moral reason oe 
why our sufferings should react on Him, os a 
Again, vistas of incalculable sufferings ee, 
are opened out to our gaze. What Ow ie wi 
Saviour told Blessed Battista Verani js 
only what one could deduce: og 
“The elect being united to Me both \ 
in life and in death, caused Me to feel on | 
all their pains before and after death. oy 
That is to say, all the pains of this life nad 
and the pains which it behoveth them | 
to suffer afterwards in Purgatory .... ine 
“I suffered all the pains and torments J: 
of the martyrs; all the penances of the | 
penitents. All the temptations of the . 
tempted; all the sicknesses of the infirm, . 
The persecutions, the outrages, the wan- = 
derings, all the sufferings, great and = 
lesser, of all My true members that make se 
the pilgrimage of life. All these I have , 
felt as truly and as keenly as thou a 
wouldst feel a blow received on thy 
hand or foot, or in thine eye, or any ward 
other member .... - 
“Picture to thyself how many were the — 
martyrs, and how great were the diver ed 
sities of their torments, and how great o. 
were all the various pains suffered by edt 
My elect in general, and then tell thy- 
self—hadst thou a_ thousand eyes, a vo 
thousand feet, a thousand hands, anda 7. 
thousand other members and didst thou 
in each of these suffer a thousand differ. ome 


ent pains, and if all these divers were 
welded into one vast pain, how exquisite 
would such an agony appear to thee. 
Yet, consider this, My members were 
neither a thousand nor a million but of 
a number that no mind can_ reckon. 
Neither could the diversity of their 
pains be counted by any man, since be 
yond reckoning are the pains of all the 
virgins, martyrs, and confessors, and of 
all those that are My true members.” 

And that is only one aspect of one 
aspect of His Passion! 

Consideration of the intensity of the 
mental suffering of Christ is profoundly 
humiliating. As we kneel in spirit be 
side our agonizing Saviour in_ the 
Garden, we are overcome by an over 
powering consciousness of our dullness 
and want of refinement and incapacity 
to offer Him congenial sympathy or 4 
worthwhile effective return of love. 
Obviously, our best plan is to accept 
His invitation and just “stay and watch" 
with Him and let our hearts go out to 
Him in silent compassion and intens 
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thanksgiving. 
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THE LITTLE GIRLS 
(Continued from page 34) 


more days, she thought dully, the little 
girls would still talk about the beautiful 
death. 

But one of the little girls seemed to 
be hanging back, the little girl who had 
come in late and breathless. She seemed 
undecided about something and then, 
with sudden resolution, she walked over 
to the mother, 

“Mama said I shouldn't give it to you,” 
she said with a little rush, “because Mary 
Ellen didn’t need a Spiritual Bouquet, 
but I had already made it and so... 
well, and so here it is.” She thrust a 
folded piece of paper into the mother's 
hand and, turning, walked swiftly away. 

The mother opened the paper. At the 
top, in heavy black crayola, was a big 
“J.M.J.” Underneath, in uneven print- 
ing, it said: “I will say 1,000 Hail Mary's 
for Mary Ellen Dunlap. Signed, her 
friend Helen Jo Mackey.” Then, this 
time in purple crayola, was a row of 
crosses, followed by a P.S. “I will never 
forget her as long as I live.” 

The mother folded the paper careful- 
ly. It seemed to make even her tonsils 
ache, for she knew all about little girls. 
She had seen extravagant home-made 
Spiritual Bouquets before. She knew 
exactly how much they could mean and 
yet, somehow, this was the nicest one 
she had ever seen. 

She turned to her husband and hand- 
ed him the slip of paper without a word. 
Maybe it would make him feel better, 
too. 








Last Hope 


> Awaiting the arrival of the 
most recent in a long succes- 
sion of beaus, the no-longer-so- 
young lady sat in the living 


room with her mother. As she 
waited, she paged through a 
magazine. 

“Mother,” she said, “it says 
here that David means ‘be- 
loved’ and Philip means ‘lover 
of horses.” I wonder what 
George means.” 

Her mother sighed. 

“I hope,” she said, 
George means business.” 

—Frank Reilly 
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choir-aids to bettter singing. 


tive folder). 


books.) 


YOUR CHOIR-LEADER WILL THANK YOU 


Yes, your choir-leader will thank you if you will show him this 


ad. This ad tells about two new and 
which will double the efficiency of any choir. Here are their names: 
THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER (Treble Voices ) 
THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER (Mixed Voices ) 
Through the use of these two books it is at last 
choir to SING IN PARTS FROM THE 
Each book begins with songs using only the simplest of note-reading 
problems. Unison sight-singing exercises are used to prepare the 
singers for the problems met in each of the many choir selections 
presented. The selections themselves constitute not only excellent 
choir training material, but can be used for worship or concert as 
well. Singers and choir leaders alike will welcome these two excellent 


Carl Vandre, the author of these books, is famous for his “Song 
Books With a Plan” which are used nationally in schools. (Teachers 
who are interested in these books are invited to send for free descrip- 


PRICE; 60c each, postpaid. (10% discount on orders of 30 or more 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


choir methods 


to train any 
READING ON. 














ST. AUGUSTINE'S NOVITIATE 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


of the 
MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Slingeriands, WN. Y. 


invites Graduates of High Schools. Colleges. 

Nurses Training Schools. 

Great variety of Missionary Activities in China, 

Philippines, India, Africa, West Indies. 
Postulents | admitted in May and November 








SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


THE JESUIT BOARDING COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
Offerings: A.B., B.S. and Commerce Degrees 
Pre-Medical, Pre-Legal, Pr Pre-Dental and egress Courses 

ACCREDITED 


700 acre campus, rae, A 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR, SPRING HILL, aeALABAMA 





The Little Sisters 0 of the Assumption 


es of the 
Young lady. FOU whe send thie potion, wound 
you not like such a Christ-like mission? 
Por further informa more 


to Reverend Mother 
Superior. Aes Poplar Hadelphia 38. Pa. 






miles from Mobile, Alabama 








MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major sports. 
Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the eighth; 
two years of High. 


--ARCHMERE— 


Under Norbertine 
Junior and ea f High . wh Scheu o—- 
one mophas Small Classes. 
Limt yo All Sports. Gym. 


F Accredi 
VERY Rev. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 

















A redited Catholic Insti- 
IMMACULATA tution for Women. Sisters of 


JUNIOR the: Woods, Resident and Day 
. Tr 
COLLEGE = course in Liberal arts. Ter- 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 


Washington, D. C. a Science, General 


SEMINAR Y—Four Le College Fo mang 
Dunblane Hall—Grades te 6. Address: Box 25 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND Sciences 
Music, Teacher Training, Home La agg 
ine. Pre-medies, Laboratory Technic, Social 4 
Beautiful campus rt outdoor swimming pool. 
. Dean 








—-— 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


A four-year course in liberal arts and sciences, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. Prepares for teaching. 
technology, dietetics, business, social work, and journalism: offers 
pre-medical and pre-nursing courses. 


Conducted by 


THE DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY OF SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 


1948 








September, 1948 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
A eae is West const Central 
rom 
Eo eg ly 


and 
Gene: as by States As- 
jation a! aM Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed Mudy and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for cataleg. 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 


w 
MORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic ies a. — te the 
ore ~ a ‘bachelor = ‘gelence Arce 
rts ani 
Science, Commerce. cience Degrees, Libera Technology, 
Pre-Medical. a 
i ear Terminal Courses leading to Associate 
My Diploase (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
= the Lower Division of the College. 











ST. JOHN'S PREP. SCHOOL 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier. 


Boarding School for Boys Preparing for College. 
Fully approved and accredited. Grades 9 - 13. 


Catalogue on request. Address: Headmaster 














MARYCLIFF ACADEMY 


Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Christian 
High School Department 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Elementary and Grammar Grades 
ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
For Information, write Reverend Mother, Marycliff 
Academy, Arlington 74, Massachusetts 


ST. JOSEPH 


Preparatory School 
BOX A 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for BOYS 
» 

Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep Adv 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 

















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Peete: = Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Complete athletic program and facilities. Ac- 

credited. 
Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 

A CATHOLIC COLLEGE ye oe ——. on 

the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. acres. Modern resi 

dence halls. Standard S| in arts and ~t—4 

Business admii = 

. $. 


nistration, 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. 
Address Deen, Convent Station, New Jersey 


EIGHTS sicnican 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


eo 





Interesting Campus Life 
Fer Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
or. SAINT TERESA “wien 
Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. gece b: 
lierpersbi fo the North Seut'a! Assoclation 
ra a 
Standard courses leading to the de- 
oo Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
wk camaaraing Guenter) ois malataan 
ie is ma 
im connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 














THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















Mi. St. Mary-on-the-Hudsoa 


Newburgh, New York 106-THE-PINES 
stremes character, health, spicitval and mental | | Bronureccnent ger Catis, a 
development. Art, music, athletics. School hs ae She Hate | = 
accredited versity. courses ne 
ipo : Grounda, "Athetice, Morsebeck’ R Outdoor 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic hero Ma 
: Address Directress 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 





MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 
Plattsburgh, WN. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 


Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Directer 

















LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


served for eleven years on Molokai with Ira 
Dutton. According to the brother, Ira Dutton 
was not a monk from Vermont. Dutton never 
became attached to the congregation to which 
Father Damien belonged. Prior to his volun- 
teer duty on Molokai, Dutton was a Civil War 
officer, who constantly drummed the battles of 
the Civil War into the ears of my friend. 
According to the brother's account, it was 
at the instigation of President Roosevelt that 
the Fleet steamed past the island, and mainly 
because of Dutton’s military service during the 
Civil War. 

Henry F, Uncer 
Washington, D. C. 


Progress 


Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 









I saw a glimpse of the June issue and | 
must say it has greatly improved over the years 
past. Best of luck and success in the fine work 
you are doing in helping in a great fight be- 
tween Communism and Catholicism. God grant 
the former will soon be crushed and driven 
off the face of the earth. 
Mary C. Situ, R. N., 

New York, N. Y. 


Superior Catholics 
Eprrors or Tue Sicn: 

First let me commend the new Sicn of re- 
cent months. Your magazine has certainly 
risen to the highest place among our Catholic 
magazines. 

But more especially let me second the opinion 
of (Mrs.) Peggy Wink in her letter in your 
June issue. It is indeed time that these pseudo- 
intellectuals ceased placing themselves above 
and in criticism of priests. 

The Church’s doctrines are occasionally for- 
tunate enough to receive approval from their 
superior intellects, and may then, it seems, be 
entrusted to the priests—at least, the few 
priests who dwarf the others. 

James T. Byrnes 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Eskimo Priest 
Epirors or Tue SIGN: 

Your monthly is a delightful “shot in one’s 
intellectual arm” out here on my Island Parish 
(100 miles long by 50 wide). I refuse to think 
what life would be without its regular arrival. 

(Rev.) Louis B. Fink, S. J. 

Kodiak, Alaska 


Wearing Well 
Epirors or THe SIGN: 

Your magazine has made such a deep im- 
pression upon me that I had to write this 
letter of appreciation. At least four times to- 
day I have paged through it, and, unlike so 
many publications nowadays, I have no less 
enthusiasm for it the last time than the first. 

Thank you for the many moments of en- 
joyment you provide me with each month. 

Mapveuine H. Saver 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


Spain: Green Light 
Eprrors or THe Sicn: 


I have been receiving THe Sion for a year 














and I find it wonderful, especially the just 
THE SIGN 
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gticles and references to Spain. Please con- 
tinue to try to present the truth about Spain 
to your American readers, who do not always 
have the full truth given to them. 

Rev. Jose M. Perez LERENDEGUI 
Pamplona, Espana 


Spain: Red Light 
Eorrors OF THE SIGN: 

Since the controversy on Spain seems to be 
on again, judging from a book review and 
some letters in the July issue of THe Sion, it 
may be well for us Catholics to be reminded 
of what a great Catholic priest has written on 
the subject. 

In his book, Italy and the Coming World 
(New York, 1945), Don Sturzo wrote: “Those 
who even today would have us believe that the 
army rebellion in Spain was an internal affair 
and a preventive defense against a Red revo- 
lution, forget the initial agreements reached 
between Spanish generals and the Fascist gov- 
aament in Rome in 1934, the further agree- 
ments in the spring of 1936 between Rome 
and Berlin, and Hitler's desire to test in corpore 
vili new arms and new methods of warfare, 
while in the face of mankind he and his com- 
peer posed as the champions of antibolshevism, 
winning Catholic sympathies throughout the 
world.” 

On the subject of Franco, Don Sturzo has 
written in several of his other scholarly works, 
but perhaps his most important writing on the 
subject is to be found in one of his master- 
pieces, Church and State (New York, 1939, 
with an imprimatur). 

I shall never forget the seriousness with 
which Don Sturzo wrote to me once, in answer 
to an inquiry I had made, to pray in all 
charity for those priests and Catholics who were 
still defending Franco as the savior of Christ- 
janity, because they did not know how much 
damage they had already done to the Church 
and would continue to do in the future. 

That is why I have taken the time and the 
trouble to write this letter. I sincerely hope 
that you will publish it and that Catholics 
will go directly to Don Sturzo’s books to learn 
more about a subject that has agitated souls 
for so long and that is important in a world 
longing for peace, justice, and freedom. 

AnceLine H. Locrasso 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Thanks from England 
Eptrors oF THe SIGN: 

Bless you and thank you for helping me. to 
receive THE SicN in the future. I have re- 
ceived eight of the nicest letters I have ever 
had. @ne kind lady enclosed some other 
Catholic »ublications; another, some literature 
about Gar Lady of Fatima; and yet another 
enclosed some chocolate. Honestly, here in 
England gestures like this mean an awful lot 
to us. 

My husband—Tom, Bernard, and myself will 
offer up Communion tomorrow in thanksgiving. 

KATHLEEN ROBERTS 

Galley-Cheadle 

Cheshire, England 


A Friend Up North 
Eprrors or THe SIGN: 
I have bothered you frequently during the 
past two years about changes of address. This 
same favor I must ask again, but for the last 


September, 1948 





OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Affili- 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 


through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10: 10 a. r.—3:40 p. m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 

















Highland Falls 
New York 


LADYCLIFF COLLEG 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


Conducted SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Education of Women 
Standard to BA., BS., B. 

Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. in 
oem aaa dee 
cinnati, e-year course 

B 2 of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohie 





MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 
for es Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pa. 


of the P. BR. R. 
Address Registr 














Campus 
berdering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 68, N. ¥. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Train 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities ms 


Address Secretary 


Grand Central Station 
New York City 











ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 


Country school for girls, beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. Gotlons Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including all Character 
guidance, social training, health care, individual attention. Send 


Phone Tuxedo 230 


for Illustrated Catalogue. 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Registrar 


Music, Home Economics 














SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers ef the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





















































Christmas Club for Christ 





Dear Member: 

Through your kind assistance and your zealous work for the 
Passionist Missionaries, the Membership of our Christmas Club for 
Christ is slowly growing. But we still need many, many more mem- 


bers. May we not beg of you to go all out for increased membership 
during these few months preceding the birthday of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ on December 25? 

Ask your friends and acquaintances wherever you meet them 
to become Penny-a-Day Penny-Pinchers for the Passionist Missions 
in China. 

God bless you in your efforts. 


ital 0G 


Please Get New Members for our Christmas Club 





Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Dear Father: 


The undersigned request enrollment in your Christmas Club 
for Christ. Send Mite Boxes. 


¥ a 
































A Street 
Penny-A-Day City, State 
For Name 

The Missicns Address 
City, State 
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time. I enjoy THe Sicn as much as ever and 
have recommended it industriously to others, } 
hope you will continue to finish your stories 
without “Continued on page—” as much as 
possible. The people prefer it that way, May 
God bless your fearless exposition of truth and 
send you always writers as good as those yoy 
have had so far. 
Rev. EpmMunp Rocue 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 


Pepsi-Cola Education 
Epitors oF THe SiN: 

This month for the fifth consecutive year, 
the nation’s most comprehensive search for 
unusual ability among high school students 
will get under way. Boys and girls from the 
25,000 high schools in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will be given an op. 
portunity to take part in the 1949 Pepsi-Cola 
scholarship program under which 119 Four- 
Year College Scholarships and 600 College En- 
trance Prizes, totalling $350,000, will be award- 
ed to seniors who give promise of leadership in 
their chosen fields. 

More than 500 winners of Four-Year Col- 
lege Scholarships, which are financed by the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, are already on 175 cam- 
puses of the nation's colleges, and now the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board is looking for at 
least 119 more. 

The 1949 selection will begin this month 
when elections are held among high school 
senior classes all over the country to choos 
candidates for the preliminary examination 
which the contestants must take. The finalists 
chosen on the basis of the first test will be an- 
nounced in December, and they will take a 
final test in January. From the scores made 
on this second examination, the winners will 
be selected and their names announced in 
March, 

Winners of the Four-Year College Schola- 
ships will receive full college tuition, $25 2 
month, and traveling expenses for four years. 
Runners-up will be awarded College Entrance 
Prizes worth $50 when the winners enter col- 
lege in the fall of 1949; and those students 
who rank among the top 10 per cent of the 
contestants in the country will receive Certifi- 
cates of Distinguished Performance. 

Any high school senior who wants to ty 
for one of these awards can see his or her 
Principal who has been sent complete informa- 
tion about the program. 

Pepst-Coca ScHovarsHip Boarp 
1915 University Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Unclaimed Religious Articles 
Epirors or Tue SIGN: 

In your June issue under the title “A Charit- 
able Offer” you published a letter from Rita 
M. Crowley—no address given. 

I am in correspondence with Rev. Eugene 
Daberto, La Wa—in Antigue, Panay, Phillipines. 
He asks what happens to rosaries that are left 
in churches and are never claimed. He wishes 
he had them for his people—even broken ones. 
1 am sure that he would be glad to get the 
prayer books offered by Rita Crowley. May | 
ask you to pass this on to her or give it space 
in your wonderful magazine. 

M. Erma SCANLON 

Malone, N. Y. 


THE SIGN 
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“TNFLATTON TS COMING!” 


Do not delude yourself into thinking inflation is 


here. 


It has come a long way, but prices will 


keep rising DESPITE ANYTHING we can now do. 


Maybe you are making more 
money than you ever made in your 
life: maybe you’re planning a new 
car, a new home, a new business— 
but before you spend one penny 
on any investment, here are the 
facts you must face! Inflation is 
leading to the greatest financial 
disaster in history. The President 
has warned about it; economists, 
thoughtful business men, leaders of 
all political parties are frantically 
trying to warn the people of the 
danger. Yet prices creep upward 
in spite of them! 


Self-Preservation---or Blind Faith? 


Back in 1928, when bankers, brokers, 
businessmen, and economists thought the 
boom would never end— 

When stocks, bonds, real estate and 
commodities were shooting skyward— 

When the optimists were preaching 
the gospel of “a new era,” “we'll never 
see old-fashioned hard times again,” and 
when “pessimists” were shunned like a 
plague, Ralph Borsodi raised his voice in 
warning. A few listened; most did not. 
Then came Black Friday and the bottom 
fell out of the boom—unemployment, the 
melting of paper profits, bank failures, 
bankruptcies, followed. The lesson of 
history is that no nation in the world has 
ever been able to stop run-away inflation 
once it got started—and this one is off 
to a good start. 


The Time to Act is Now! 


Since 1941, Ralph Borsodi has lectured 
und written that our national monetary 
policy must inevitably end in disaster. 
War always creates an artificial boom— 
but the day of reckoning always comes. 
The forces of inflation and depression are 
loose again. The vicious cyle is in full 
now. You will be foolish, says 
Borsodi, to believe anything can or will 
be done to step it. In spite of temporary 
declines, prices keep going up. Every 
rise makes the inevitable fall that much 
worse when it finally comes. Since the 
beginning of the war half the purchasing 
power of your money—your salary, your 
bank accounts, your bonds, your life in- 
surance—has already been wiped out. 

If you want the truth—if you have the 
courage to face the facts—if you want to 
know what you can do now, read Ralph 
Borsodi’s plan for security, now and for 


wing 


He predicted the 1929 
crash! Ralph Borsodi 


The distinguished author of 
“INFLATION IS COMING” 
was consulting economist to 
many of the largest firms in 
America including Dupont 
Rayons, R. H. Macy Co., 
Nat. Retail Dry Goods Ass'n, 
Spool Cotton Co., and the 
Edison General Electric Co, 


the future. As Consulting Economist for 
many of the largest corporations in. the 
nation, his plans have had to be practical. 
Even if you know nothing aboat econo- 
mic laws, you will find this the clearest, 
most convincing book you can read. In 
simple words, pictures, charts and figures 
it describes conditions today, compares 
them with other inflations and depres- 
sions, proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that your future, and that of those 
dependent upon you, is in dire peril, 
unless you act now! 


Protection and Real Security 


Because this book is so important to 
you, we sincerely urge you to read it. Be- 
cause it answers questions that are troub- 
ling so many millions of Americans who 
have families to support and jobs to 
hold—and because we know it will help 
you to face the future with confidence 
and security, we ask you to examine the 
revised 1948 edition of “INFLATION Is 
Cominc—Anp Wuat To Do Asout Ir,” 
without risk, on a 5-day trial. Order your 
copy now. It may save your entire future! 


What Readers Say About this Book: 


“I read your book sometime ago. I interpret 
the inflation as the kind of inflation called ‘run 
away.’ Assuming a dollar as 100 cents in 1933, 
and 30 cents from 1934 to 1939, at the peak of 
inflation we should have a 2% to 3c 
—Congressman G.H.T., Washington, D. C. 

“Your book ‘Inflation Is Coming’ impresses 
me so forcibly I am buying copies to send to 
friends.’’"—Engineer, Chestertown, Ind. 

“Everyone connected with the future of our 
nation should read ‘Inflation Is Coming!’ My 
wife and I are like millions of other U. 8. 
citizens living on a salaried income. We have 
war bonds, bank deposits and inaurance and I 
think the information in your book is of 
special value to people like us.’’"—C.B.B. 


Only * 


The SCHOOL OF LIVING 
A Non-Political, Non-Sectarian & 
Non-Profit Educational Institution 
SUFFERN, N.Y. (Estab. 1934) 


dollar.’ 


on a five-day 
trial guarantee 








News Item: 

Washington.—The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor wholesale price index shows that 
prices are now 2.19% higher than last 
month; 12.9% higher than a year ago, 
and 216.2% higher than in 1939 when 
inflation started. Most economists agree 
that they will rise at the rate of at least 
1.0% monthly during the coming year. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN says: 

“We already have an alarming degree 
of inflation. And even more alarming, 
it is getting worse .... Even those who 
are well off are asking, ‘How long can 
it last? When is the break coming?” 


VIRGIL JORDAN, Economist, Pres, 
National Industrial Conference Board: 


“We are now in the most powerful, 
pervasive and comprehensive inflation 
process the world has probably ever ex- 
perienced ... We may expect prices and 
wages to continue rising with variations 
++... in one way or another.” 


Financier BERNARD BARUCH says: 
“We are on the brink of an en- 
gulfing inflation.” 


What you need to 
know for protection: 


What to do about your savings and bank 

] deposits now before it is too late 
What 
bonds 


What 


to do now 
and 


with your government 
any other securities you own, 
to do now to 


avoid shrinkage in 


the value of your life insurance policies. 
What to do now to avoid danger of fore- 
closure on your home or farm. 


salaries from their jobs should do now. 


What families which live in cities or rent 
their homes should do now 

What families depending on pensions or 
unemployment insurance should do now, 
What our. nation’s leaders should do now 
to prevent a depression — but won't. 


2 
3 
4 
a What those dependent on the wages and 
6 
7 
8 








Reasearch Division, Dept. 8-S 
School of Living, Suffern, N. Y. 


Of course I want to protect myself and my 
family against the worst financial disaster in 
history. Send .... copies of “Inflation Is Com- 
ing—And What To Do About It!" I enclose 
$1 per copy, (cash, check or money order). // 
not completely satisfied I may return book (8) 
within 5 days and you will refund my money. 

Send .... copies C.O.D. On arrival I will pay 
postman $1 per copy, plus postage and C.O.D. 
charges. Same refund guarantee, 
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